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\LATESMEN’S OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN. 





National Democratic Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 
Wi rON BARKER, EsoQ., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1896. 


I uw Sir:— 
The work being done by you, through your paper, THE 
AMERICAN, at this time, is of the highest value to the cause of 
iver, and I only regret that your paper is not known to and read 
‘Ty man who feels an interest in the great cause that you and 
I have so much at heart. Your method of dealing with this 
jucstion is certainly a scientific one, and I believe that every 
m , who reads a copy of THE AMERICAN is stronger in the faith 
auc better equipped for the contest, by reason of having done so, 
matter how much he might know about the question already. 
neerely hope that your paper can be placed in the hands of the 
uiilions of men who are interested in this great cause. 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1896 


While writing, permit me to add, that I regard your book— ! 


Prick Five CENTS 


‘‘Bimetallism’’--recently issued, as a very valuable contribution 
to the cause, and a clear, distinct and scientific exposition of the 
question. I understand that it has a large sale and hope it will 
rapidly increase. T:am 
Very truly yours 
James K. Jonus Chairman. 


New York, August 8, 1896. 
WHARTON BARKER, EsoQ., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

My dear Sir: — 

Whatever you write or send out, is sure to be effective, and 
the power of Tuk AMERICAN is steadily being acknowledged. I 
am glad to perceive its increasing efficiency and shall be willing 
to urge this upon party and political friends and associates. Your 
work demands and warrants high appreciation. I am 

Very truly yours, 
Jno. P. JONEs. 
U. S. Senator from Nevada. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HE monometallist organs are dropping the charge of Anarch- 

ism and taking up that of Sectionalism against the friends 
It is the case of the pot ascribing blackness to the kettle, 
to say the least. At this very moment these same newspapers 
are seeking to stir up the bitterest prejudice against the silver 
producing sections of the country. The miner of silver is to be 
He is to have no right of complaint or pro- 


of silver. 


outlawed, and worse. 
test, against laws which pull down the price of his product, for 
the benefit of the holders of gold, foreigners chiefly. He is to be 
denounced if detected in spending a dollar in putting his own case 
before the voters of the country, and in showing that if he suffers 
they must suffer also, and equally. He is charged with the most 
selfish and unmitigated greed, when he votes and argues for the 
maintenance of the historic relations of gold and silver in the cur- 
rency of the world. Benevolence is the monopoly of the owners 
of gold, who have secured legislation which enables them to exact 
a profit beyond the original terms of their bond on every loan 
they have made, and to secure the products of every species of 
industry on terms ruinous to the producers. And yet those who 
denounce this group of young states in the west, as if they were 
the public enemy or communities of pirates, deprecate sectionalism. 








Ir is perfectly true that the sectional division in our political 
warfare this year is a most unhappy one, as tending to plant seeds 
of alienation and disunion. Foreign friends of our country 
warn us of this. The current number of 7he Century magazine, 
which at last has come to a discreet silence on the silver question, 
is outspoken on this point. But who is responsible for the great 
schism, which has rent the South and West from the wealthier 
states of the Northeast? The responsibility rests with those who 
have treated with callous indifference the sufferings of those two 
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sections under the depreciation wrought by the continuance of the 
gold standard. Year by year the western farmer and the southern 
planter have been driven nearer to the brink of ruin, and myriads 
of them over it. Yet not one effort has been made by the Eastern 
leaders of either party to ascertain the cause of their troubles, and to 
remove it. The control of the National Administration by a New 
York president has been used to put every obstacle in the way of 
even International Bimetallism, as the bimetallists of Europe de. 
clare. Every bare and selfish motive has been ascribed to the 
Western and Southern leaders, who declared the situation intoler- 
Dishonesty and idiocy have been the charges brought alter- 
The columns of 


able. 
nately against millions of the American people. 
New York dailies have paraded most offensive falsehoods about the 
personal habits of Western politicians, 
out retaliation in kind, the ery of sectionalism is raised. 

The Republican Convention, it will be remembered, was the 
first to meet. Up to the time of its meeting the Republican party 
was a national party. 
and West? It gave neither thought nor word to their sufferings 
under the gold standard, insinuated a charge of dishonesty against 
the bulk of their people, and pledged itself to maintain the sys- 
It 


ignored the interests of the great producing classes and _ allied 


tem under which they are suffering, for an indefinite time. 


itself with the money cliques and from that moment it became a 
sectional party,—the first to organize its campaign on that basis. 
It bid for the support of the Democrats of the Northeastern states 


and it ejected from its ranks the Republicans who believe in 
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And when all this calls | 


How did it treat the interests of the South 


American independence and revolt against knuckling down to | 


the 


As for 
office-seekers of the South, they are a negligable quantity in the 


the dictation of foreign money cliques. mercenary 


estimate. It was the Republican Convention which thus gave 


character to the campaign as a warfare between sections of the | 


nation. 


Tuk Boston Transcript has found a new argument against | 
silver in the possible effect of lowering the value of the contribu- 


tions to foreign missions! It must be gratifying to the Orthodox 


missionary churches to find so much concern for the mission cause | 


in the organ of the unorthodox. 
solicitude about the future of wages under silver, shown by news- 


papers which rejoice openly in the failure of every strike and gave | 


their support to the employment of Pinkerton’s armed merce- 
naries at Homestead and elsewhere. 
a valuable and important person when his vote is needed. 

As for the argument about missions, it recalls a story of the 
great drought of 1867, when no rain fell in the Mississippi valley 
from early in May until late in November, and water had to be 
hauled twenty miles from the river to supply the farm stock. As 
it drew toward Thanksgiving, an old farmer in Southern I1linois 
was told that rain was coming at last. 


‘for it will spoil the roads for hauling water.’’ The missionary 
cause is suffering badly at present from the monetary drought. 
The treasuries of the mission boards are generally empty and some 
of the boards are heavily in debt. The attempt to lift those of 
the Presbyterian Church out of their embarrassment has failed, 
even although Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison did their best for 
them. It is so, because these boards depend upon the general 
prosperity of the country. 
a bushel for wheat, and has to meet the interest on mortgages 
created when wheat brought a dollar a bushel, it is not strange 
that he has less money even for objects he esteems very highly. 
Give him more money for his product and he will have more to 
give. 


So as to wages. 


employer's production by stinted consumption among the farmers | 


and, by forcing down the price of commodities, has the effect of 
forcing down wages also. At this moment the cotton mills of 
New England are mostly shut down; the clothing business of 


The workingman becomes | 


‘“‘T hope not,’’ he replied, | 


It is nearly as touching as the | 


When the farmer is getting fifty cents | 


| 


The monetary condition which cramps the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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New York is stopped by a general strike of the work-peo; 
the city of Cleveland is distracted by a struggle between 
and labor far greater than that which turned, the scale in :+ 
Mr. Cleveland's favor. Neither masters nor men are find 
the gold standard supplies them with a bed of roses. Bu 
the masters generally exercise their ‘‘ superior intellige: 
striving to bolster up the present monetary situation, the work 





ingmen are displaying a sounder instinct in revolting ag 
It is admitted that the leaders of the large labor organi, 
even in New York, ‘‘ most of them, regardless of past 
affiliation, are for Bryan.’’ 

THE Massachusetts State Democratic Committee stil! 
the distinction of being the only official body of Democ: 
Elsewhere the: 
individuals who have sloughed off from the party—Mr 
Cochran in New York and Mr. Robert E. Wright in Pen: 
nia being the latest notable cases; but the very fewness of thes 


has declared against the Chicago ticket. 


emphasize the unity which the party has maintained eve: 
East. Mr. Cochran is so very emphatic in his repudi 

what was done at Chicago that it leaves us wondering 

held on so long. Mr. Wright's manifesto is notable ch 
charging a Hi 

able to produce from the records of his party any nationa! 

ation which was contradicted or renounced at Chicago. | 

he makes the usual mistake of taking New York and Pen: 

nia for the nation. 

Two State conventions have held States w 
declared for the gold standard before the Chicago Cony 
That of Maine excited especial interest, as there was a faint hoy 
that Mr. Sewall’s own State would repudiate him. The : 
of the convention, however, defeated this plan, put a free 


‘sudden conversion’’ upon the party. 


been in 


man in nomination for governor, endorsed the Chicago p! 
and nomination, and placed the Democrats of Maine in line wit! 
the party at large. The course taken in Minnesota wa 
the same. It will be remembered that in that State the 
tion’’ bestowed upon members of the convention had the « 
There were clear indications 
its meeting that the free silver men had a majority; yet a platfor 
of the opposite sort was adopted. This 
undoes, declaring the Democracy of Minnesota to be on the sid 
of silver. 

There is little doubt that the New York convention of next 
month will do the same; and that if the Pennsylvania conventior = 
were allowed to meet again, it would do about as the City © 
mittee has done in Philadelphia. That has endorsed Messrs 
Bryan and Sewall by a vote of 43 to o. 


working a surprising result. 


the convention 


THE assemblage of Democratic bolters from thirt: 
States, meeting at Indianapolis on the 7th inst., has issued a 
for a national convention, to meet in the same city, September 
20, and to be composed of delegates of the usual number, choset 
by the gold-standard Democrats of each State, ‘ 
as to them shall seem best.’’ This call is said to be issued ) 

‘“the National Democratic party through its regudar/y constitutes t 
cominittee.’’ It is a pity that these gentlemen thought it »: 
to condescend to the falsehood of that adverb. In what way was 

Mr. John C. Bullitt, for instance, chosen a member of a ‘reg \ 
larly constituted committee ’’ of any party? 

The list of names of gentlemen in attendance does 1° s 
embrace any who are well known in the recent history of the C 
party. To make up for this defect, the call invokes the gre 
nanies of the past, and declares that the Democrats who oppo™ 
silver represent the principles of Jefferson and Jackson. It wow 


‘in such manne ] 


ssar\ 






have been an enlargement of our historical knowledge if ‘ hac h 
referred us to any statement that either of these_gentlemen eve C 
made which bears on the present controversy. Certainly meatus c 





of them betrayed any hostility to silver as money, or auy desi 
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ke the monetary policy of America subservient to that of | 


In Jefferson's time the money of the country was chiefly 
nable paper, and the mint was so unpopular with him and 


' 
that from 1802 till 1828 it was only continued by tem- | 


:’s time, and with his concurrence, a battle was fought by 


norary acts, the longest of these ruagning for but five years. In 


ind other Democrats for ‘‘ hard money,’’ but this was to 


establish gold and silver equally as the currency of the country. 


t of 1834 by adopting the ratio 1: 16.002 did undervalue 
ind lead to its export. after 1840, but this was not inten- 
ind various steps were taken to correct the mistake. In 
iuthority of "Jefferson and of Jackson cannot be pleaded 
iif of either side to the present controversy. 
Mr. Cleveland, whose name is also invoked, is really the 
enerable Democratic authority on the side of the gold stan- 
It was magnanimous in the committee to mention him in 
mity to Jefferson and Jackson, for thus far he has given 
neither countenance nor assistance. He has not even indi- 
his preference for a third ticket, instead of supporting Mr. 
Kinley. 
convention was admitted in the discussions preceding 
action. But, it was urged, more votes can be detached 
Mr. Bryan by putting a second Democratic ticket into the 
than by exhorting Democrats to vote the Republican ticket. 
be assumed, however, that the Democratic voter possesses 


sufficient intelligence to be aware that this third ticket is but a 


il annex to the Republican party. 





un Republican campaign is always about to begin, but has not 
much ofa stir as yet. The New York //era/d, along with some 
Democratic papers which have committed themselves to the 


That the election of the latter is the ultimate object | 





support of Mr. McKinley, continues to talk of a compromise | 


which will make it easier for Democrats to come to his aid. It 


and ‘it is proposed that the McKinley managers give 
assurance that his administration will content itself with a 
There are 
The first 
that there is nobody who is authorized to make it, or who can 


” 


i for revenue, protection being incidental only. 
difficulties in the way of such an arrangement. 
give any assurance that it would bind any one. The second is 
Mr. McKinley would not allow it to be made, even if it 
His one source of strength as a candidate is that he is 
tified with the protective policy, and he would reduce him- 
The third is that such 
npromise would lose Mr. McKinley more votes than it would 
There are thousands who are going to vote for him, 
in spite of their dislike of his monetary position, because of their 
interest in protection. At the first proof of such an agreement 
would flock over to Mr. Bryan, 
this, as in so many similar cases, the New Yorkers show 
inability to see the whole field cf national opinion and esti- 


self to insignificance if he abandoned that. 


him. 


+) 


its forces. They mistake their island for the continent. 

It may be true that a compromise of this sort would strengthen 

‘ Republican ticket below the Harlem river, but it would be 
the end of it throughout the country. 

Mk. REED has been addressing his constituents of the first 


Maine district on the money question. He began with a frank 
ssion that he had not fathomed the problem : ‘‘Do not under- 
i that Iam going to make the currency question perfectly 
clear to you; I don’t know enough to do it.’’ This is quite 
unquestionable, but at least Mr. Reed should have mastered the 
simple and elementary facts. He says: ‘‘Real bimetallism has never 
had a fair chance. I mean international bimetallism, and that is the 
kind we must have.’’ Is not Mr. Reed aware that from the days 
of Croesus, King of Lydia, who first coined gold and silver, to the 
Close of the Napoleonic wars, the civilized world practiced success- 
fully the kind of bimetallism he describes? He also says that ‘‘in 


ct 


es that even in Philadelphia the spirit of compromise is | 
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1873 the silver which would have made a dollar, was worth three 
’ This was true 
in 1840 and the years following, but not in 1873, when the silver 
dollar was struck-out of the list of American coins. 


the legislation of 1834 to the fact that gold, having been over- 


cents on a dollar more than a gold dollar was.’ 
He ascribes 


valued was exported, while silver stayed. This was not true. Both 
our gold and our silver coin, as Prof. Macmaster shows, was 
driven out by debased foreign coins. It was not a question 
between the two metals, but between our honest and full weight 
coins, and the clipped and debased products of French and Span- 
ish mints. Of the $25,000,000 in silver coins struck between 1819 
and 1834, ‘‘nine-tenths were sent away, or melted as bullion.”’ 
The facts of our early history, therefore, furnish no such basis as 
Mr. Reed supposes, for an argument against silver. He then 
takes up the argument from the fall in the prices of the great 
staples of American farming, and alleges this has been due to 
over-production, The single case of wheat in 1894 disproves this. 
That article was actually scarce, through the failure of the corn 
crop in the notth-west compelling the use of wheat to feed stock, 
yet it sold at 45 cents a bushel, although in 1880, a year of no 
Mr. Reed is not the 
Solomon who is going to dispose of our financial difficulties. 


special scarcity, it brought a dollar a bushel. 





Tur Democrats of lower Delaware are taking a very foolish 
course with regard to the single-tax agitators. It was straining 
a point to sentence men to any sort of imprisonment for using the 
streets for political meetings, although, of course, the streets of 
towns in that part of the State are very much crowded, and the 
public must have been greatly inconvenienced by the obstruction. 
After all, the streets and roads are for such uses as the people 
choose to make of them, and the 
public right to the common use of such highways is antecedent to 


whatever the lawyers may say, 


the rights of either property owners or local municipalities. It 
was a grave addition to the wrong inflicted, when men who had 
not been tried by jury for any offence, were offered for sale as 
slaves during the terms for which they were sentenced. For the 
sake of the State’s good name it is to be hoped that the courts will 
see their way to order the discharge of all the prisoners. It is 
such abuses of the law that make men hate law, and increase the 
numbers of the Anarchists. 


THE visit of Li Hung Chang to the western world seems to 
have been meant to accomplish some diplomatic results beyond 
the power of the Chinese ministers at the European courts. One 
of these is the liberation of China from some of the humiliating 
conditions imposed at the close of the second opium war in 1857. 
Just as Japan, after the Shimoneseki affair of ten years later, was 
bullied by English diplomats into the surrender of her autonomy 
in the matter of consular jurisdiction and the right to levy duties 
on imports, so China was tied down to leving very low duties on 
goods coming from England and other European countries, 
which were parties to the treaty of peace. Japan struggled long 
to get rid of the yoke, but was deteated by English diplomacy in 
spite of our support, until the recent war. ‘Then, all at once, the 
injustice of forbidding the victorious island empire to levy more 
than five per cent. duties upon imports dawned upon England, 
and the treaties were so revised as to leave Japan free to levy 
what duties she pleased. China, through Li Hung Chang, now 
asks the same liberty, or at least so much of it as will enable her 
to make her income from customs adequate to her need of revenue. 
The other continental nations have conceded what she asks ; but 
England, the London despatches say, has made her concession 
dependent upon China’s giving a large order for ironclads to 
English builders. It might seem incredible that a price should 
thus be exacted for the concession of what Great Britain regards 
as an inalienable natural right in her own case. But the proceed- 
ing is so entirely in keeping with her treatment of both China and 


Japan, that we must regard it as possibly true. And what Eng- 


TOO 


land does with weaker nations, in forcing her wares on them at 
the cannon’s mouth, she would do with the stronger if she could. | 








Tux virtual defeat of the Irish Land Act by hostile amend- | 
ments in the House of Lords has made a sensation in England, | 
and will serve to put an end to that privileged club of hereditary 
legislators. ‘The bill was an attempt to carry out the Tory policy | 
of conciliating Ireland without granting her self-government. | 
It thus was a measure of natural defence, as Ireland constitutes | 
the most vulnerable point of the Empire. It sought to do little 
more than rid previous land laws of the misinterpretations put 
upon them by the land-courts at the instance of the attorneys of | 
the Its most important ‘clauses were dropped 
because the representatives of the landlord interest in the House 
of Commons offered amendments it would have taken a session to 
vote upon. The remnant, passed by the Tory majority, which 
had risked so much in defence of the House of Peers, that House 
virtually refuses to pass, the amendments being of a character to 
make the bill worthless for any purpose. Even the Tories are 
begining to see the fallacy of having a branch of the national leg- 
islature made up of landlords, while Ireland gets her lesson that 
not even a fragment of justice can be expected from the Imperial 


land-owners. 


Parliament. 


WHAT A STATESMAN SAYS ABOUT US, 


WHARTON BARKER, Esq. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
My dear Sir: — 

I am impressed with the strength and clearness of your 
financial articles, and with the general tone of fairness and honesty 
which pervades THE AMERICAN. 

To add to your circulation, and thus benefit our people, I 
will write on my editorial page a commendatory notice of THE 
AMERICAN, and advise our readers to subscribe for it. 

Yours truly, 


Thompson, Ga. Tuos. E. Watson. 


THE MONEY CLIQUES CONFOUNDED. 
T IS but a little more than three weeks since the gold contrac- 
tionists, frightened by the rapid depletion of the Treasury 
gold reserve, the early prospect of another bond issue, and the 
inevitable effect that such issue of bonds with which to bolster up 
our tottering gold standard must have had upon voters, took 
steps to replenish the gold reserve and place a check on the 
exportation of gold and consequent drain on the gold reserve. 
To distract the masses of the American people from the consider- 
ation of the iniquities of the gold standard has been, to the gold 
contractionists, a prime necessity and another bond issue would 
have done much to focus the attention of voters on a monetary 
system that has proven so faulty and unstable that it has only 
been kept from collapse during the past three years by bond issue 
after bond issue and the saddling of interest charge after interest 
charge on our people. 

That such focusing of the attention of American voters on 
our monetary system must upset the fond hopes of the gold con- 
tractionists who hope to still further profit from a continuance of 
the suffering of our producing classes that is inseparable from the 
appreciating gold standard and a continued fall in prices conse- 
quent thereon, was and is quite evident and to none more so than 
the gold contractionists. So, when towards the last of July 
another bond issue was threatened they strove to avert it. The 
New York banks, followed by those of Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago, surrendered to the government in exchange for green- 
backs, sufficient of their holdings of gold to raise the Treasury 
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gold reserve to a sum considerably in excess of $100,000,000. 
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But after having thus replenished the gold reserve to an 
in excess of the sum of $100,000,000, fixed upon by the ¢ 
tractionists and without authority of law as the minimu: 2 
which the government cannot permit the amount of gold | 
the redemption of government paper, of greenbacks and T 
notes, to fall with safety, the question was how to keep i: 
The drain on the Treasury for gold had been largely du 
demand for gold for export and the greenbacks and T 
notes presented at the New York sub-treasury for redem)) 
gold had been largely presented by those bankers dealin, 
change and who had need of gold for export to cover th 
they had drawn on London and to meet the demands o: 
ters. To avert the shipment of gold was the first step that 
be taken to check the drain on the gold reserve. And ¢) 
the exchange bankers, under the leadership of Mr. Mor, 
once prepared to take. 

But the demand for the export of gold was urgent 
year ending June 30, 1896, as for years previously, our 
had fallen far short of providing the means for the pay: 
our current foreign indebtedness in full. True, our expo: 
been largely in excess of our imports—indeed, for the fis 
1896, the trade balance in our favor was over $100,000,0 
this excess of exports over imports fell ‘short of offsett: 
interest charges accruing against us on account of our immens: 
foreign debt. 
which we have to provide for and which have aggregated | 
past few years not less than $200,000,coo per annum 
called upon to make provision for the expenses of America: 






And besides these interest charges, payn 


abroad and for freights earned by foreign shipowners. 

For the payment of all these charges we must provid 
and above the amount of the indebtedness we incur on account o! 
what we buy abroad. And exports of merchandise in excess 
imports failing to provide the means for the payment 
indebtedness, an indebtedness incurred on account of interes! 
charges, expenses of Americans abroad and freights earn 
foreign shipowners and aggregating not less than $300,00 
year, the demand for the export of gold is great. So during the a 
last fiscal year we exported over $100,000,000 worth of merchan 
dise in excess of our imports and our net imports of gold and 
silver sufficed to settle indebtedness of $100,000,000 more. Yet 
still a large amount of indebtedness remained unpaid, ca!!s for 
the payment of which made an imperative demand for gold ‘or 
export. 

This condition the exchange bankers were called wu; 
face. They had set themselves to the task of checking gold 
exports, and to do so they were under the necessity of providing 
drafts on London to all those under the necessity of remitting 
abroad, and to meet the drafts drawn on London they had ' 
vide the means of payment. They knew that drafts drawn 
by American exporters against exports of merchandis 
which they could purchase and forward to London for thei 
credit, would not suffice, and they had barred themselves against 
the export of gold. So but one course remained to them. The) 
must borrow abroad; they must pay their drafts drawn 01 
don and which they could not cover with the bills of exchange 
drawn by American exporters, with money borrowed in Loudon 
True, such borrowing would not settle our indebtedness «roa A 
it would merely shift it to other shoulders and postpone the neces se 
sity of exporting gold; but, if the export of gold could be post 
poned until after the Presidential election, the purpose of the gol 
contractionists would be served. 


So the exchange bankers undertook the task of postponing 
the day of reckoning, hoping thereby to blind the American pec tal 
ple to the terrible cost of the gold standard until by their vote 
they had irretrievably shouldered on themselves for four more 
years to come the grievous yoke of an appreciating standard that 
is grinding down our producing classes to poverty and bu'lding 
up on their impoverishment an oligarchy of wealth. 






on 








; 
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With great gusto the money cliques caused it to be announced 
through a subservient and subsidized press that the exchange 
akers had completed arrangements to borrow $50,000,000, or, if 

$75,000,000, in London, against which they could draw 
the next two months, in place of shipping gold. It was 
nounced that such action had restored confidence of Euro- 
svestors in American securities; that Europeans would 
er appear as buyers, not as sellers of our securities, and 
fall in stock exchange quotations would be checked. 
before three weeks had elapsed prices of securities on 
« exchanges began to‘melt away. British investors sold; 
{not buy. Their confidence in American investments 
wa iired, not strengthened. And why should it have been 
-? Exports of gold have indeed been checked; but the 
ement that in order to check gold exports during the 
of August and September, and thereby avert a drain on 
isury gold reserve, it was necessary for the exchange 
to borrow $50,000,000, perhaps $75,000,000 abroad, was 
the world that, unless such steps had been taken, gold 
ve gone out to the extent of the gold temporarily bor- 
broad. It was notice, in fact, that America under the 
ndard was on the brink of bankruptcy; that bankruptcy 
ension of gold payment could not be much longer post- 
inless one of two things occurred. Either our foreign 
rs must loan us the money to pay them the interest on their 
| prospect at which they have naturally taken alarm—or 
t do something that will raise prices, so that our exports 
further in settlement of our indebtedness. 
ler the gold standard, prices for our products must go 
so we must continue to borrow and borrow until our for- 
gi creditors refuse longer to loan, and then we must acknowl- 
lige our insolvency to the world. This is the fact that the 
cement of the completion of arrangements by our exchange 
to borrow abroad during the next two months $50,000,000 
re has brought home to European investors in American 
securities. No wonder they should sell, not buy. And so, under 
to sell from abroad as well as at home, prices of railroad 
| as industrial securities have melted away. And why not? 
\Vhat gives railroad securities their value? Obviously their abil- 
irn and pay interest on their bonds and dividends on their 
ee stock And this ability has been undermined by the fall in 
- for as prices have fallen the demand for their services has 
ed, leading to increased competition among railroads and 
ites. 
‘lroads can prosper only when those producers, farmers, 
manu‘acturers, miners,who have located along their lines can buy 
i iberally of the products of others. This alone can make freights. 
Ing And obviously, when farmers cannot sell at remunerative prices, 
sl they cannot buy. Moreover, what is true of farmers is true of 
those engaged in manufacturing. ‘The factory hand cannot buy 
of the produce of the farm save when employed at good 
iges, and employment at good wages he will not find while 
re falling, for falling prices sap the profits of industry and 
curtailed production, which means a falling off in the 
| for labor, and consegently lower wages. 
So failing prices have led to a decreased demand for trans- 
on services, have undermined the earnings of railroads, 
hereby taken away the basis on which the value of railroad 
ties is dependent. Consequently it is only natural that 


f 











- tr securities should have fallen, for the power of railroad 

01d Tporations to earn and pay interest and dividends has been cur- 
talel. The value of railroad properties has been undermined, 

ing and so the prices of the securities that represent this value have 

e0" way. 

otes ‘lus it is that there is nothing to cause surprise in the recent 

ore n ‘ away of prices for stock exchange secureties. But such 


all has confounded the machinations of the money cliques bent 
on making an apparent prosperity with the hope of diverting the 
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attention of American voters from the consideration of the real 
causes which have led up to the industrial stagnation from which 
they suffer. 

The gold contractionists have, indeed, succeeded in postpon- 
ing gold exports, in momentarily checking the drain on the gold 
reserve, and in putting off a bond issue that must have been a 
powerful aid to bimetallists in riveting the attention of voters on 
the monetary question. But the gold contractionists whose hopes 
of success rest in keeping those men with honest hearts and 
upright intentions in ignorance as to the true cause that is fasten- 
ing our producing classes to the wheel of poverty, are threatened 
with another danger to the cause that depends on darkness for 
success, a cause that the spread of light must defeat. 

Men's attention to our monetary system seems about to be 
attracted by renewed evidence of the shortcomings of our bank- 
ing system. The fall in stock exchange secureties has led to a 
drain on the resources of the New York banks. ‘Those that have 
lent money on secureties of no real value in preference to the pro- 
ducts of labor, those who have taken stocks and bonds of specula- 
tive value as security for loans in preference to merchandise, 
those who have put aside commercial paper to loan on stock 
exchange secureties in furtherance of some speculative scheme, 
have found the inflated value given by manipulation to the stocks 
they hold as security for loans shrink away, and they find them- 
selves no longer with security for the advances they have made. 
And with their resources thus undermined an unmistakable 
demand on the banks for money has setin. Already the reserves 
of the New York banks are close down to the legal limit, already 
there is a feverish calling of loans, already there is rumor of an 
issue of clearing-house certificates. Our banking system is again 
on the brink of being subjected to another test. And when sub- 
jected to the test, it must as in the past, fail. 

The shortcomings of a system under which our banks under- 
take to redeem in money credits issued to three or four, or five 
times the amount of money in their vaults seem again about to be 
exposed, and our banking system seems on the verge of being 
subjected to a test that will bring before our pesple the dangers 
of a system that makes possible the issuance of a large credit fab- 
ric redeemable nominally in money, but for which the banks can- 
not provide the means of redemption, and resting in the case of 
many of the banks in the large cities, and especially in New York 
on securities of purely speculative value. 

Thus will the attention of our people be fastened on the 
unsoundness of a system controlled by those who so loudly pro- 
claim their advocacy of a sound monetary system, and thus per- 
chance will the machinations of the money cliques to enslave our 
people be overthrown. 

Let bimetallists of all parties pull together, let those who are 
resolved on freeing our people from dependence on foreign money 
cliques and their American allies put aside party prejudices, let 
Democrats make it easy for Populists to throw their strength to 
Mr. Bryan by according them fair treatment and recognizing 
them as men who are prompted by patriotism and a resolve to 
free our people from the yoke of the money power, let Populists, 
on the other hand, put aside their petty jealousies within their 
party as well as without; above all let al! parties drop the 
assumption that they alone have a monopoly of patriotism, an 
assumption both of Democrats and Populists that crops out from 
time to time, let us all give our support to Mr. Bryan and the prin- 
ciple of American independence for which he stands, and come 
what may we will confound the machinations of the money 
cliques to enslave our people and we will inaugurate an era of pros- 
perity and advancement for our common country that will 
astouish the world. 


Politeness is a kind of anaesthetic which envelops the asperi- 
ties of our character, so that other people be not wounded by 
them. We should never be without it, even when we contend 
with the rude.—/ouébert. 
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AND THE PROBLEM. 


ORGANIZED LABOR WAGE 
RGANIZED labor has accomplished much, but in the face of 
falling prices it has not sufficed to bring prosperity to the 
wage-earner. Indeed, nothing can bring prosperity to the wage- 
earner save a competitive demand among empleyers for his ser- 
vices, for then only can he find ready employment and command 
good wages. Sought after by employers, as he ever is when the 
profits of industry are large and employers are spurred on by the 
incentive of greater profits to increased production, the wage- 
earner prospers, but when production is unremunerative, when 
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employers have no incentive to increased production, and when | 


the wage-earner, consequent on curtailed production and cessa- 
tion of a competitive demand among employers for his services, is 
obliged to seek employment, then adversity must be his lot. 
Seeking employment the wage-earner is perforce much of the 
time in idleness, and to obtain it in competition with his fellow- 
wage-earners, he is obliged to offer to work cheaper, which must 
needs result in cuts in wages for all. 

So it is that the wage-earner can only prosper when the 
employer prospers, and so it is that when the profits of industry 
are largest, wages are highest, for the more remunerative produc- 
tion becomes the greater is the incentive to increased production 
and the greater the demand for the services of wage-earners on 
the part of employers. 

Moreover, falling prices eat into the profits of industry, con- 
sequently lead to curtailed production, a falling off in the demand 
for labor and the throwing of some wage-earners out of work and 
shorter hours for others, which must inevitably be followed by 
increased competition among wage-earners for the diminished 
chances for employment and consequently lower wages for all. 
Thus it is that falling prices prove disastrous to the wage-earner 
as well as the employer, and that neither employer or wage- 
earner can hope for better times until the fall in prices is 
checked. 

On the adversity of the farmer the farm laborer cannot pros- 
On the contrary, the fall in prices of farm products that has 
And so, 


per. 
impoverished the farmer means impoverishment for all. 
too, the fall in manufactured goods that has swept away the 
profits of manufacturing industry has inured, not to the benefit of 
the wage-earner, whether on the farm or factory, but to the 
injury of the wage-earner equally with the manufacturer. True, 
a fall in prices of manufactured goods such as destroys the profits 
of industry may enable the wage-earner to purchase such manu- 
factured goods as he has need of more cheaply, but the same fall 
in prices that enables him who has the dollar to buy more cheaply 
deprives the wage-earner of the chance to earn the dollar, 

Goods are nominally cheap, but they are cheap not because 
they cost less labor and less expenditure of energy to obtain, but 
And so we find that even as prices 
have fallen, the ability of our producing classes, of our farmers 


because the dollar is dear. 


and wage-earners to supply themselves with those things they 
The farmer can, indeed, purchase his 
clothing for less money than twenty years ago, and transportation 


need has been curtailed. 


rates have, it is true, been nominally reduced, but the cost of money 
has so increased, it takes a so much greater quantity of the 
products of the farm to purchase the dollar than twenty years 
ago, that the real cost to the farmer of what he buys has increased. 
So, too, the wage-earner in the manufacturing town may buy his 
food and clothing cheaper than twenty years ago, but his chances 
to earn the needed dollar with which to purchase that which he 
needs has grown less and less from year to year just as prices 
have fallen and as production has become unremunerative and 
consequently been curtailed. 

It may be remarked that rates of wages have not fallen with 
the fall in prices, that though the farmer’s wheat and the planter’s 
cotton bring but half as much as twenty vears ago, that still the 
daily wage of the factory hand has not decreased, and conse- 
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quently farm products having fallen greatly, that the cost 

to the wage-earner is less and that he is better off. Bu 
a conclusion is not borne out by the palpable facts that ar. 
ing before our eyes. To the fact that as prices have {al! 
struggle of the wage-earning classes for a livelihood has 

more severe, we cannot close our eyes. The growing dis: 
the wage-earning classes is silent but irrefutable evidence | 





iss 


gold contractionists who claim the wage-earner is bene! 
That the wage-earner does not ; 
from falling prices is self-evident ; that he does not is 


falling prices are wrong. 


marily to two causes: 
the chance te earn the dollar; and second, the prices at w 
must buy, fall in no such degree with the prices at wh 
farmer is obliged to part with his products or the manufact 
sell his goods. 


First, falling prices take away f: 


That falling prices take away from the wage-ear: 
chance to earn the dollar is simply due to the fact that t! 
sumer, who is also a producer, must pay for what he buy 
For instance, what the farmer buys he must 
for with what he realizes from his crops. The more hx 
the more he will buy. If his crops yield him but little p: 
must lessen his purchases, and when he lessens his pu: 
manufacturers must curtail production and lay off thei: 
Thus it is that falling prices for wheat and corn and cotton tak 


his products. 


away from the factory hand no less than the farm ha: 
And without the chance to earn 
dollar the factory hand cannot spend it, which must in tur 


chance to earn the dollar. 


to lessened demand for the fabrics produced by others and 
Thus, by taking away from the wag 

the chance to earn the dollar, falling prices cause the wag: 

to lose dollar after dollar, for histime spent in enforced idleness 
is time lost forever and to the wage-earner time is money 


ally lower prices. 


So to the wage-earner it makes little difference whether hy 
loses the dollar from enforced idleness or lower wages w! $ 
works. Asa matter of fact he loses from both, but the go\ 


tractionist insists on leaving out of account the dollar lost | 
wage-earner from enforced idleness and by so doing he st: 
figure out that the wage-earner derives a benefit from 
prices. V 
But in drawing the picture with which he hopes to begu 
the workmen into support of a policy that must take fro: 
wage-earner his chances for employment, and hence bread out 
his mouth, the gold contractionist does not stop with this tals 
assumption as to the income of the wage-earner. He assumes 
that a fallin the price of wheat to the farmer is reflected 
in equal degree of the cost of bread to the wage-earner. \! I 
what he assumes as to wheat and bread he assumes as to ¢\ 
thing else. Yet casual observation tells us that the price of 
loaf of bread is affected but little and remotely by changes 
price of wheat. The truth is, the wage-earner must buy at : 
and retail prices fall much after and then not so far as wholes! 
prices. Moreover, retail prices fall most irregularly, and p: 
of the necessaries of life are the last to fall. The reason : 
is readily explicable. Prices fall only as a result of curt 
demand relatively to the supply. Consequently, retail prices 07! 
fall as the result of the impoverishment of the wag: 
resulting from cuts in wages and enforced idleness, and th 
sity of curtailing purchases that is thereby forced on the wage 
earner. But for the necessaries of life the demand falls of | 
comparatively little from the impoverishment of the wage-carme! 
for impoverishment will not lead to curtailed purchases for s 
necessaries of life until the wage-earner is at the door of starv® 
tion. Consequently it is that the loaf of bread is the last of com 
modities to fall in price, and so it is that the wage-earner prot 
but little from falling prices on what he buys, while losing 0" 
from falling prices which lead directly to curtailed employme™ 
and cuts in wages. So the gold contractionist is wrong, ‘st. " 
assuming that the wage-earner suffers no loss in income / 
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enforced idleness; and, secopd, in assuming that the dollar he 
earns goes further than it does. 
(Organized labor has done much toward securing an equitable 
vision of the products of labor between employer and wage- 
But further than this organized labor cannot go. It has 
jone much to protect the wage-earner against the aggressions of 
centralized capital, and it has and can do much to secure to the 
wage earner the enjoyment of that share of the joint-product of 
labor and capital to which he is justly entitled; but when this 
product is curtailed, when the product to be divided is small, 
the ! mpense of the wage-earner must be small, and organized 
labor can do nothing to make it larger. So, in the face of a con- 
tinuous fall in prices such as must destroy the profits of industry 
lead to curtailed production, the efforts of organized labor to 


keep up wages must prove futile. Nominal wages may be main- 
tai! cuts in wages may be successfully resisted; but organized 
labor cannot protect the wage-earner against enforced idleness, for 
it is powerless to make employment for the idle. When the profit 

roduction is diminished, production will be curtailed; and 
when production is curtailed, nothing that organized labor can do 
will bring prosperity to the wage-earner. 


ut while organized labor is powerless to bring prosperity to 
the wage earner, while production is curtailed and hundreds of 
thousands are suffering from enforced idleness, it is not powerless 
to bring about such a change in the policy of our country as will 
it the burdens from our producing classes, instil new life into 

lustries, make employment for wage-earners, and thereby 

renewed prosperity to all. It is with votes, not strikes, 

rganized labor must protect itself against the aggressions of 
the money cliques. Strikes, in the face of falling prices, must fail 
to appreciably ameliorate the condition of our wage-earning 
lasses. They may be successful, they will more likely fail; but, 
successful or not, they can be of no lasting avail to wage earners 
striving for better pay; for when prices fall, wages must fall, actu- 

if not nominally; for employers, failing to effect cuts in 
wages commensurate with the fall in prices, will curtail produc- 


But in their votes wage-earners have a weapon which, used 
wisely, will not fail. Organized labor cannot make work; but 
wage-earners, by casting their votes for Mr. Bryan and for Rep- 
resentatives to Congress who will represent their interests, can 

the inauguration of a policy that will check the fall in 

remove the weight that paralyzes our industries, and lead 

in increased demand for our products, and at more remunera- 
prices, thereby stimulating enterprise, leading to increased 
production and making employment and at better wages for wage- 

The most effective work that can be done by organized labor 
towards alleviating the condition of our wage-earners is by taking 
such political action as will insure the election of Mr. Bryan. 


WOMAN’S WAYS. 


T’S vera weel, throughout the day, 
| When ta’en up wi wark or play, 
To think a man can live alway 
Wi oot a wifey. 


It’s vera weel when cla’es are new, 

To think they 1] always last so, 

And look as well as they do noo, 
Wi'oot a wifey. 


But when the holes begin to show, 

The stitches rip, the buttons go, 

What in the warl’s a man to do 
Wi'oot a wifey. 


It’s vera weel when skies are clear, 

When frien’s are true and lassies dear, 

To think ye’ll gang through life, nae fear, 
Wi oot a wifey. 


3ut clouds will come the skies athwart, 

Lassies will marry, frien’s maun part; 

What then can cheer your saddened heart ? 
A dear, wee wifey 
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It's vera weel when young and hale, 
But when you're auld, and crazed, and frail, 
And your blithe spirits "gin to fail, 
Ye'll want a wifey. 
But mayhap then the lassie dear 
Will treat your offers wi’ a sneer; 
Because you're cranky, gray and sere, 
Ye'll get nae wifey. 


Then haste ye, haste, ve silly loon; 

Rise up and seek about the toon, 

And get heaven's greatest earthly boon, 
A wee bit wifey. 


* Ok 


Mme. Joséphine Rostowski has just died at the age of 112 
years and four months at Aniche, near Douai. Her husband was 
a Polish officer, and she accompanied him as an army surgeon. 
She accompanied the French army in the Crimea, received the 
Crimean medal, and drew a pension from the French Government. 
She had twelve sons and three daughters. 

OK 
+ 

A woman signing herself ‘‘A Colonel's Wife’’ recently wrote 
a letter to one of the large London dailies in which she seriously 
proposes that, should the prophecies of war against England be 
realized, the duties of the army in the rear might be successfully 
performed by women orderlies. She declares that she ‘‘is ready 
to assist in the organization of a woman's cycling corps to help 
resist her country’s enemies.’’ 

“OF 

The Evangelical says that the oldest Primitive Methodist in 
the world has been discovered in the person of Betty Webster of 
Aysbarth, near Middleham, Yorkshire, who is in her one hundred 
and seventh year. She has been a widow seventy years. She 
has a son in his seventieth year, and a daughter quite active and 
lively, in her seventy-seventh year. 

KK 

Miss Kate Wheelock, the well-known whist-teacher, began 
her successful professional career ten or twelve years ago. At 
first she taught a class for nothing, but she was soon struck by 
the idea that she had a money-making occupation at her hand, 
and began charging a regular fee for her instructions. Ever since 
then she has had all she could do in the way of conducting classes, 
has travelled from place to place wherever classes have been 
organized, and has lately introduced an invention in the shape of 
a stereopticon, by means of which she is able to teach large classes 
to better advantage. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 
WELL-KNOWN medical authority says in a recent work 
that cheese should be eaten at least once a day. ‘‘ It is the 
most valuable animal food obtainable,’’ he says, ‘‘ from two to 
three times as nutritious as the same money value of ordinary 
meat.’’ 
*,* 


* 

The value of buttermilk is not appreciated as it should be. 
As a beverage it is highly esteemed ; a proper and constant use 
of it will greatly reduce and sometimes cure the craving for alco- 
holic liquors. It alone will often remedy any acidity of the 
stomach, lactic acid, needed by some persons, is supplied by it 
much more than by any other drink or food. One very import- 
ant effect of buttermilk is said to be the alleviation of the oppres- 
sion around the heart from which many old people suffer. 

Ok 

Here’s a palatable laxative: Make a strong concentrated 
infusion of senna leaves ; strain this through a muslin cloth, and 
boil in the strained liquor as many prunes of good quality as can 
be well boiled in the quantity of liquor. Stew the prunes in the 
liquor thoroughly, in the same manner as if for the table, properly 
seasoning. When well cooked put into a glass can, screw the 
top down tightly and set away in a cool place. Two or three or 
four of these prunes eaten during the day will overcome some of 
the severest cases of constipation. ‘There is no suggestion what- 
ever of the senna in the taste of the prunes, and the effect is most 
desirable. If taken at bedtime, when a laxative is desired, the 
bowels will move nicely in the morning. They can be taken on 
the most sensitive stomach, and when other laxatives would 
produce undesirable results. 


In every family there should be a medicine closet too high 
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for childish hands to reach. All things which are poisonous | 
should be kept in three-cornered bottles that there need never be 
any mistake about what one is handling, although no one should 
ever take anything to swallow without having looked at it. 

In this closet should be strips of cloth sewed together and rolled. 
These may be three yards long and when the boy comes home 
with a broken arm or other wounds requiring bandaging the 
house mother will see the use of it. It takes but little time when 
one has cloth to lay aside to tear it into these strips two or three 
inches in width. Old handkerchiefs, old linen should also be laid 
in the closet. A few sheets of mustard plaster which are ready 
for instant use, flaxseed meal, glycerine, witch-hazel, camphor, 
alum and sugar mixed, will be necessities. A bowl and spoon 
rightly belong here, too. 

Every family should have a list of poisons and their antidotes 
in sight in the medicine closet, and have the antidotes within 
reach if there are small children in a family. Whatever the 
poison, if one does not know the antidote, induce vomiting as | 
quickly as possible. Strong salt water lukewarm is an emetic | 
always at hand. Alkalis are rendered harmless by acids, and vice | 
versa. If, by mistake, one swallows ammonia drink vinegar | 
immediately. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 








Humanity, for August, contains an attractive list of good 
things, chiefly among them being ‘‘ The Sixth Sense,’’ ‘‘ Bigotry 
of Medicine,’ ‘‘ A Dream,"’ ‘‘ Ethics of Dress,’’ and ‘‘ Corona- 
tion of the Czar.’ 


* 

The Rosary Magazine, for August, is fully up to the excel- | 

lent standard of preceding numbers. Its contents include : 
‘The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin,’’ ‘‘ A Chapter of Per- 
secution in Our Own Day,’ ‘‘ A Story of the Beads,’’ ‘‘ Letters 
on the Dominican Order,’’ and ‘‘ The Children of the Rosary.’’ 

* ok 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward contributes to AfeClure's, for 
August, some interesting reminiscences of literary Boston, draw- 


ing especially on her personal and somewhat intimate acquaint- 
ance with Phillips Brooks, Celia Thaxter, Lydia Maria Child, 
and Lucy Larcom. , 

* 

Go away from home to get the news] One of the best news- 
papers of Paris informs us that ‘‘ Yankee Doodle, one of the 
national hymns of America, dates from the day following the 
emancipation of the negroes by Lincoln and in each stanza the 
It is also the national song of 
Probably John Brown, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and Yankee Doodle are all mixed together in the Parisian 
brain. 


name of the liberator is repeated. 
the negroes of America.’’ 


FF 


’ 





Mr. Stead’s ‘‘ Penny Poets '’ project in England is reported 
Over 200,000 copies of the selec- 
tions from Matthew Arnold’s poetry have been sold. Zhe A meri- 
can Israelite thinks with us that there’s plenty of room on this 


side for a similar project. 


to meet with decided success. 


* 
It is announced that a new American-Italian journal, the | 
Unione Lalo-Americano, will be issued in Washington, D. C., on 
September rst. Its main object will, it is stated, be to impress 
upon Italian immigrants the propriety and the value of becoming 
good citizens of the United States, and of ceasing to look upon 
Americans as strangers, or of letting themselves be looked upon as | 
strangers after they have once determined to reside here. 
KK | 
On dit that M. Nordau, the eminent French dramatist, is | 
writing a play for Sir Henry Irving. The drama will deal with 
the period of the French Revolution, and have Robespierre for the | 
central figure. 
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Among the noteworthy; articles in the magazines 

received this week were : 

McClure's Magazine.—‘' Mr. Gladstone at 86,’' by W. T. s 
Lincoln's B ography ; Stories by Octave Thanet, St. 
Annie Elliott and others. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal.—‘' The Indiscretion of Elsbet! 
Bret Harte, ‘* Selecting a Career,’’ by Dr. Park 
‘* Headaches and their Cure,’’ by four physicians ; 





to be a Social Success,’’ by Ruth Ashmore. 
Sertbner’s Magazine.—‘‘Charm He Never So Wisely 
Eleanor Stuart; ‘‘On the Trail of Don Quixote, 


F. Jaccaci ; 

Ogden. P 
Harper's Magazine.—‘' Tom Sawyer, Detective,’’ by ™ 

Twain; ‘* The Mayor's Lamps,’’ John Ke: 

Bangs ; ‘‘ Peeps into Barbary,’’ by J. E. Budgett M. 

‘* Doorstep Neighbors,’’ by W. Hamilton Gibson. 

The Century.—‘' The Viceroy Li Hung Chang,”’ the 
John W. Foster,’’ ‘* British Raids on the Slave Tra: 
by the late E. J. Glave ; ‘‘ Pharoah of the Hard H 
by Prof. Flinders Petrie. 

The Atlantic Monthly.—‘* Days With Mrs. Stowe,’’ by 
Fields ; ‘‘ The Future of American Colleges and Uni, 
ties,’’ by D. C. Gilman ; ‘‘ Poetic Rhythms in Pros: 
Edward E. Hale, Jr. 


‘From the Error of His Ways,”’ by 
by 


by 


*, * 


So vast have been the changes in English orthoephy « 
the last three centuries that some phonologists claim that 
Elizabethan drama was acted and the original pronunciatio: 
served, it would be unintelligible to a modern audience. 

* 

Phrases like ‘‘ I don’t want to,’’ with the infinitive c! 
after the to, having been declared to be Americanisms, the k 
Erie writes to the Academy that he had always used and | 
the form, being a native of South Devon, and also quotes |): 
Watt's ‘‘ Let bears and lions growl and fight, for ‘tis their: 
to.’’ Dr. Fitz-Eward Hall gives a long list of English exam; 
for the phrase, beginning with the year 1636 and including 
Jeremy Collier, Defoe, Southey, Dickens, Charles Reade, Ruskin 
and George Eliot. 

* 

An American who recently saw Max Nordau in Paris says 
him: ‘‘ No wonder he abuses everybody, for he is the ver 
tessential figure of gall and bitterness. He is small and malicious 
and as hairy asa monkey. His eyes are large, and when he | 
glaring at Ibsen, Wagner and Maeterlinck, they are fin 
rather sad in expression. He is a remarkable linguist, and has 
an excellent practice as a physician. He is at work ona new | ok 

* 


f 


A trial was recently made in Austria to decide in how short 
space of time living trees could be converted into newspapers. A' 
Elsenthal, on April 17, at 7.35 in the morning, three trees wer 
sawn down; at 9.34 the wood, having been stripped of bark 
up and converted into pulp, became paper, and passed from tht 
factory: to the press; whence the first printed and folded copy wa 
issued at 10 o'clock. So that in 145 minutes the trees had lx 


newspapers. The age of miracles is not past. 
* 
Brander Matthews says that he has known volumes o! Su 
day-school books more pernicious than the French novel, )ecaus: 
they told lies. They taught that the boy who goes fishing 0 


Sunday is drowned, while the boy who goes on Saturday las 4 


good time. 
** 
English critics are finding fault with Mr. Gladstone's trans 
lation of Horace. ‘They say that Gladstone’s Horace is very st 


and very pedantic. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 





T= objections urged against the free coinage of silver, and the 
arguments advanced by gold contractionists in advocacy 
e gold standard, are well exemplified in the communication 
(uk AMERICAN from Dr. D. C. John, President of Clark Uni- 
rsity, South Atlanta, Ga., which we give below, together with 
omment on the same. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
D. C. John, D. D., President, 
‘ SouTH ATLANTA, GA., July 27, 1896. 
Editor of Tuk AMERICAN: 
Sir:—I acknowledge receipt of your valuable paper of July 25, but 
ot accept your teaching in regard to the silver question. How can 
y there is no depreciation in silver when its bullion value is less than 
ts per ounce? All that saves the coined ounce from being worth the 
isthe ounce of silver ‘bullion is Mr. Cleveland's heroic measures to 
in these depreciated dollars at their face value. 
Silver is not demonetized, Its coinage has been restricted just as fh 
{ paper money is restricted, to prevent it from becoming irredeemable 
rissue, and hence, depreciating as greenbacks did. About 4o cts. of 
er dollar is as baseless as paper money, and hence its coinage must 
tricted as the issue of paper money must be, to maintain its face value. 
ie U.S. nearly ruined itself in the Bland, Allison and Sherman Acts 
silver and yet failed to keep it from sinking to its commercial level, 
o you know free coinage, at a fictitious value, would do any better? 
You are very much mistaken in saying an ounce of silver will purchas¢ 
me amount of products as it did twenty years ago, while gold will pur 
twice as much, because twenty years ago there was neither a gold nor 
price of commodities in this country, and you have no data for com 
n. The shrinkage is owing to the resumption of specie payment, cut 
he inflation consequent upon an over issue of greenbacks during the 
[he only exception to this rule ts wheat, so far as I know, which is 
ng from overproduction and foreign competition, destroying our 
rt trade in cereals; meats, butter, cheese, sugar, tobacco, coffee and 
are as high, and some even higher, than before the rebellion. 
In spite of the low price of wheat, I am now paying about $6 per barrel 
rst-class flour, which shows that the farmer is being robbed by the rail 
In 1866 I could have gotten a 
| of this same flour for about $6 gold, but in greenbacks I had to pay 


and millers rather than by gold values. 


$:5, from which I infer the purchasing power of gold is the same now as 
that it has not increased. 

Do you think stamping sixty cents’ worth of silver will make it one 

If so, why did not stamping a greenback make it one hun 

Have you forgotten the story of Continental shinplasters, 


red cents? 

cents ? 
nats, Confederate notes and greenbacks? Have you forgotten the story 
inute ? 
There is more silver now in circulation in this country than at any 
er period, and yet you say it has been demonetized. If there is any 
‘ction it is caused by the withdrawal of gold from circulation, caused 
iably by this foolish silver agitation. Gold will not appear again till 
Who, then, is causing the stringency ? 
ut a doubt. 


The silver agitators 
Which is the better way to relieve this stringency, by 
ng an unlimited amount of sixty-cent silver dollars and inflating prices 
he greenbacks did, or by calling gold once more into circulation by 
ng to advocate the coinage of silver at a fraudulent ratio? 
What's the use of abusing Great Britain and other countries for adopt- 
Have they not the right to choose gold if we claim the 
Is it not playing the demagogue to denounce them 
hoosing what they think: best for themselves, while claiming the same 


topped. 


gold standard ? 
to choose silver ? 
t ourselves? What do they care what standard we adopt, so we pay 
in the same metal they pay us? If we were to attempt to pay them in 
lepreciated coin it would be a just cause for casus belli, because it would 
n attempt to defraud. 
But no legislation can cure this evil. Men can pay old debts in depre- 
ed coin and cheat their creditors if they will, but they can’t make new 
ts without a specific contract as to the kind of money to be paid. 
t borrow $500 for a year now without giving a gold note, and if it runs 
' several years, the interest coupons demand gold as well. I know car- 
‘s of merchandise to be sold on time during this month, with a written 
ntract that payment shall be made in gold. Silver men are doing this 
very thing themselves, and you must not blame gold men for thinking them 
In reality it is simply business foresight getting ready for the 
trous fraud they think they see impending in the coming campaign. 
Are not the poor people of this country going directly against their 
terests by driving gold to a premium, thus increasing the rich man’s gains 
said premium ? 
the gold in the country trying to keep it at par, while those who have 
are trying to force it to a premium, and it is not unfair to say you are 
teaching them to do so. 


You 


ncere, 


We now wituess the strange spectacle of men who hold 


Noor 
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It is absurd to say this country is suffering for the want of money. 


There was less per capita from 1866 to 1872—the most prosperous years we 


ever saw—than there was in 1895, and the latter year was one of depression, 
What we want is not more money, but more confidence 
to put what we have in circulation. Inflation will bring temporary relief, 
just as greenbacks did, but the day of reckoning will come again, just as it 
It seems to me one inflation and contraction ought to be 


poverty and despair. 


has since 1879. 
enough for one generation, but if you are successful we shall have to suffer 
two. 

Did it never strike vou that two standards of measurement are an ab 
Does not the metric bother you? Do you understand readily the 


You know that it is not possible to keep copper and 


surdity ? 
Centigrade thermometer ? 
lead at a fixed ratio in value, why try to keep gold and silver so, seeing they 
are merchandise as much as the former? The only logical thing to be done 
isto make gold or silver the standard, and let the other take a subordinate 
relation, keeping them at par. As scon as one becomes more valuable than 
the other, it will disappear, and a stringency will result. 

Now I trust I have not only been respectful but kind, and that you will 


‘Gold Not the Standard of Civilization,’’ and send 


answer my objections to ‘ 
me a marked copy. 
Respectfully, 


D. C. JOHN. 


Gold Appreciated, not Silver Depreciated. 


Dr. John starts in: ‘IT acknowledge receipt of your valuable paper, of 


July 25th, but I cannot accept your teaching in regard to the silver question, 
How can vou say there is no depreciation in silver, when its bullion value is 


less than 60 cents per ounce ?”’ 


But worth less than 60 cents in what, Dr. John? In gold? 
Yes, in gold that has doub'ed in purchasing power during the past 
twenty years, gold that will buy to-day of commodities in general, 
nearly twice as much as it would when the parity of gold and _ sil- 
ver was maintained at our coinage ratio, when silver was worth 
True, the ounce of gold to-day will pur- 
Measured 


1.29 an ounce in gold. 


th: 


chase nearly twice as many ounces of silver as in 1873. 
by gold, silver has depreciated assuredly, but measured by wheat, 
measured by cotton, measured by commodities in general, not at 
all, 
purchasing power, silver has not materially depreciated since 
1873, while gold has appreciated by over 65 percent. We might 
further mention that the ounce of silver is worth, at this time, 69 


Measured by commodities, by the only true measure, its 


cents in gold, not less than 60, 


What Keeps the Silver Dollar at Par. 


Dr. John continues: ‘‘All that saves the coined ounce from being worth 


the same as the ounce of silver bullion, is Mr. Cleveland’s heroic measures 
” 


to redeem these depreciated dollars at their face value. 


’ 


But ‘‘ these depreciated dollars’’ are not redeemable in gold 


or anything else. They rest on their own basis and circulate at a 
par with gold, simply because they are just as available in paying 
for purchases and in the settlement of debts as gold. They will 
exchange for just as much of the products of men’s labor as gold, 
and hence are worth just as much as gold. They are in no sense 
depreciated, and that they are worth more than the bullion they 
contain is due solely to the fact that through the closing of our 
mints, silver as bullion, has been divorced from silver as coin, and 
that consequently, while there is a monetary demand for silver as 
coin, there is none for silver as bullion. Consequently, silver that 
has been coined is worth more than silver as bullion, for there is 
a greater demand for coined silver than for silver bullion. Open 
our mints to silver as they are open to gold, and at once this dis- 
crepancy in the value of silver as bullion and silver as coin will 
disappear, for then the monetary demand will fall on silver bullion 
equally with silver coin. It is this monetary demand which at 
this time falls on silver coin, but not on silver bullion, that makes 
the silver dollar worth more than the same weight of silver bul- 
lion, and that keeps our silver dollar at a par with gold. 

The depletion of our gold reserve time and again during the 
past three years, and its replenishment by borrowing, is the nat- 
ural result of the course pursued by Mr. Cleveland in discarding 
the silver in the Treasury as money available for redemption pur- 
poses, and thereby increasing the demand for gold, tending, of 
course, to cause that metal to appreciate and prices to fall. This, 
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resulting in a diminished debt-paying power of our exports, has, 
of course, led to increased demand for gold for export, and a more 
and more constant drain on our gold reserve. 


Silver Demonetized in the Interest of the Creditor Classes. 


Dr. John: ‘Silver is not demonetized, Its coinage has been restricted, 
just as the issue of paper money is restricted, to prevent it from becom- 
ing irredeemable by over-issue, and hence depreciating as greenbacks 


did, 


hence its coinage must be restricted, as the issue of paper money must be, to 


About 4o cents of the silver dollar is as baseless as paper money, and 


maintain its face value.’’ 


The silver dollar is not demonetized, but silver is. Gold bul- 
lion, under our coinage laws, is available for coinage into money, 
but silver bullion is not. 

The coinage of silver has not been restricted through fear of 


it becoming irredeemable, for the silver dollar is at this time irre- 


Consequently silver is demonetized. 


deemable, and its redemption has never been provided for in gold 
or anything else. The restriction of the coinage of silver has 
been brought about by the creditor classes with a view to increas- 
ing the demand for gold and thereby increase the value of all 
debts payable in gold. Thus has the closing of our mints to sil- 
ver inured to the benefit of the fund-holding classes, and of those 
living on fixed annuities, and to the injury of all those dependent 
on their toil, and the disposal of the products of their toil, for a 
livelihood, 
The Bland Act Brought Prosperity, not Ruin. 

Dr. John: The United States nearly ruined itself in the Bland-Allison 
and Sherman Acts to bull silver, and yet failed to keep it from sinking to its 
commercial level. How do you know free coinage ata fictitious value would 


do any better ?"’ 


Far from bringing ruin and disaster, the passage of the Bland 
Act, or rather the coinage of silver thereunder, brought renewed 
Pending its passage, there 
were dire predictions of disaster. The country was treated to 
doleful prophecies in plenty by the opponents of the measure. 
Before the Bland Act was put on passage we were told the pur- 
chase and coinage of silver, as provided for in the measure pend- 


prosperity to our producing classes. 


ing, would lead to the exportation of our gold, thereby impair con- 
fidence in the financial stability of our government, undermine the 
prosperity of our people, and make the resumption of specie pay- 
ments impossible. 

But in February, 1878, ten months before the date fixed for the 
resumption of specie payments, the Bland Act, directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase and coin not less than $2,000,000 
worth or more than $4,000,000 worth of silver monthly was 
passed, And, far from impeding the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, the passage of the Bland Act made such resumption easy. 
Far from driving gold from our shores, the imports of gold during 
the years the Bland Act was in force were large, and far from 
bringing disaster, the coinage of silver under the Bland Act 
brought prosperity to our people. 

Providing for a much needed addition to our currency, it 
checked the downward tendency of prices that had been chronic 
since 1873, and led to a rise in prices that made industry profit- 
able and brought renewed confidence in our industrial enterprises. 
Instead of striving to withdraw such capital as they had invested 
in American enterprises, our foreign creditors were anxious to 
invest their surplus funds in America, where the prospect of 
returns on their investments was largest. 


Price of Silver Under Free Coinage. 


The fault of the Bland Act in 1878 as of the Sherman Act in 
1890, was that it did not go far enough, and this fault was the 
work of its enemies not of its friends,—the work of those con- 
tractionists who in 1878 asin 1890 availed themselves of com- 
promise to defeat free coinage. The purchases of silver under the 


Bland and Sherman Acts were arbitrarily limited and consequently 
both acts failed to restore the parity between gold and silver. 
“But”? adds Dr. John, ‘how do you know free coinage would 
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do any better?’’ He propounds this question with the ai: 
one who believes it to be unanswerable. 

What we do know is that free coinage would make a mar) 
for the total product of our mines and that with our mints o; 
to silver no one would sell an ounce of silver for less than 
mint prices, for no one would sell an ounce of silver for less t! 
$1.29, when he could have his ounce of silver coined’ free 
charge into this amount of silver coin. Under free coinage, th: 
fore, the coin value and commercial value of silver would be : 
same. Of this there can be no question. 

But you say ‘‘True you would get $1.29 in silver coin for ' 
ounce of silver but this silver coin would be worth no more 
gold than the ounce of silver at present; in a word gold would , 
to a premium and 69 cents in gold would still purchase an ou: 
of silver even though that ounce could be exchanged for $1.2 
But is such a supposition reasonable? Is it not c! 


silver coin.’’ 
that the export of our gold, granting that such would be 

result of opening our mints to silver, would make gold m 
plentiful in those countries to which it was exported? And | 
not equally clear that as gold became more plentiful in such co; 
tries it would become cheaper,—buy less of the products 
labor, fallin price? And if it fell in price would it not buy 

of silver as of other commodities? Assuredly it would. TT! 


too, is it not evident that the opening of our mints to silver wou! 
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lead to an increased demand for silver; would not an increased 


demand for silver affect its price just as does an increased dema 
for other commodities, and if so, would not silver rise ? 

So as a result of opening our mints to silver we would ha 
dearer silver and cheaper gold. 
price of silver would be two fold. It would cause the pric 


silver and gold to come together, gold falling and silver rising. 
Demand of the British Trader for Our Silver. 

But this is not all. Having made a market for our silver | 
opening our mints where would the British trader get the silv: 
he must have for export to the Orient when he buys more fr 
such countries than he can pay for with exports of British manu 
factured goods or than is offset by interest on British loans to suc! 
countries. 


our producers a price higher than the mint price which in silver 


And the effect of this on the gold 


He could not get it save by coming to us and bidding 


would be $1.29 an ounce, for at less than the mint price we would 


not sell. And ultimately the British trader would come 
gladly pay this price, for he would have but one other alternati 
Refusing to buy our silver he would have to buy our wheat a! 


cotton and other produce to an extent greater than now equivalent 
to the quantity of wheat, etc., he now buys in India and othe: 


silver using countries and pays for with silver bought from us 
This increased demand for our wheat and cotton would lead to 
advance in the prices of such products up to that point where t! 
British trader found it cheaper to buy our silver at our mint pri 


¢ 


and buy with it wheat and cotton in silver using countries than 


to pay still higher prices for our wheat and cotton. 
Such would be the undoubted results of free silver coinay 


4] 


So it cannot be questioned that free silver coinage would raise t 
price of silver and depress the price of gold. 
_Falling Prices and the Appreciation of Gold. 


Dr. John: ‘You are very much mistaken in saying an ounce of si] 
will purchase the same amount of products as it did twenty years ago, w! 
gold will purchase twice as much, because twenty years ago there was nei! 
a gold nor silver price of commodities in this country and you have no ( 
for comparison. The shrinkage is owing to the resumption of specie | 
ments, cutting the inflation consequent upon an over issue of green! 
during the war. The only exception to this rule is wheat, so far as I k: 
which is suffering from overproduction and foreign competition destro: 
our export trade in cereals. Meats, butter, cheese, sugar, tobacco, coffe¢ 
spices are as high, and some even higher than before the rebellion. 


Given the price of commodities in greenbacks and the pr 


of gold in greenbacks the problem of finding the price of an) 


aI 
us 


commodity in gold, even though all prices should be quoted 


greenbacks, is one that it does not take a college professor to solve. 
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Records of prices in grgenbacks during the war and the years 

lowing down to 1879, when specie payments were resumed, we 

in plenty and we also have daily records of the premium on 

as measured by greenbacks. So we have ample data for 

parison of the movement of gold prices during greenback 

times and it isa very simple problem to arrive at the purchasing 

wer of gold in 1873. So it is that we can show that aside from 

| fall in prices owing to the resumption of specie payment and 

disappearence of the premium on gold, that prices as measured 

old have fallen almost steadily since 1873, in America, even 

s they have in Great Bfitain and other gold standard countries, 

i that on July rst, last, gold prices in general were 4o per cent. 
wer in the United States than in 1873. 

To be exact, tables covering the movement of prices of 223 

les from 1873 down to 1891 and to be found in Senate report No. 

; Second Session 52nd Congress, and of 100 staple commodities 

from 1891 down to date and based on quotations compiled by 

1dstreets show that gold prices on July ist, last, were 40.44 per 

nt. lower than in 1873, or that $59.56 in gold on July rst, last, 

uld purchase as great a quantity of produce in general as $100 

373. And while gold prices have thus fallen by over go per 

So it 


=O 
‘ 


nt. the gold price of silver has fallen but 46.76 per cent 
ll be seen that the purchasing power of silver as measured by 
nmodities in general has fallen but little, 
er 10 per cent since 1873. 
And if measured by agricultural products and of such products 
ome into competition with the products of silver using peoples, 
at all. So 


ing that the ounce of silver will purchase the same amount of 


er has fallen not we are not mistaken at all in 
roducts as twenty years ago while the ounce of gold will purchase 
arly twice as much. 
When Dr. John says that so far as he knows wheat is the 
thing that has fallen, he shows that he does not know very 
that not only has he not made a study of prices but that he 
not been over observant of palpable facts. He even overlooks 
tton which has fallen by 60 per cent. which fall he can authen- 
ite upon inquiry of any of his neighbors. We might further 
ntion that the farm value of corn as given in the Statistica] 
ibstract of the United States was 48 cents per bushel, in 1873, 
26.4 cents in 1895, that rye realized the farmer 76.3 cents 


1873, and but 44 in 1895, and that oats fell from 37 


37.4 cents in 


73, to 19.9 cents per bushel in 1895. So we might continue 
through the whole list of commodities and when we came to the 
end we would find a general fall in prices of 40 per cent, not over 
urrency prices but over gold. 
Wheat, Increased Competition and the Reason Therefor. 

Dr. John mentions overproduction as a cause for the fall in the 

e of wheat, but overproduction is a myth, for the mouths to be 
He also tells us of 
It 


lpable fact with which our farmers have to deal and which is of 


| have increased faster than production. 
reased foreign competition and this is no myth. is a 
much import to them. 

jut why this increased competition which we have to meet 

the markets of Europe? Why have our competitors been enabled 
undersell us ? 

There is a remarkable coincidence between increased exports 
of wheat from those countries in which gold commands a pre- 
mium and the fall in the gold price of silver. 
‘allen as measured by gold, or rather as gold has appreciated as 


n 


Just as silver has 


easured by commodities and. silver, competition with silver 
using countries has sprung up. And this competition has grown 
in intensity from year to year just as silver has fallen. Why? 
Because silver has lost none of its purchasing power in silver 
using countries and consequently producers in such countries can 
‘s well afford to sell their wheat for the ounce of silver costing 
°9 cents in gold to-day as they could for the ounce costing over 
$1.29 in 1873. To them the ounce of silver is worth just as much 
as ever and so the premium on gold as measured by silver, the 











only by a fraction | 
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difference to-day between 69 cents and $1.29, is so much bounty on 
their exports to gold using countries which enables them to sell 
their wheat and other produce for little more than half the price 
in gold that they could afford to before silver was demonetized and 
gold commenced to appreciate as measured in silver, or as we 
commonly speak of it, silver to depreciate. 

In 1880 the United Kingdom {imported 88,948,314 bushels of 
wheat from gold standard countries and 13,919,149 bushels from 
countries in which gold now commands a premium. Since 1880, sil- 
ver has fallen greatly, gold has appreciated much, and the result ? 
From gold standard countries the United Kingdom imported in 
1894 but 60,711,640 bushels of wheat and from countries in which 
Thus imports of wheat 
28,- 
236,640 bushels and from those countries in which the producers 


gold is at a premium 69,851,254 bushels. 
into Great Britain from gold standard countries fell off by 


enjoy a bounty in the shape of a premium on gold, increased by 
55,932,105 bushels. These figures speak eloquently of the effect 
( 


of discarding silver on our wheat producers. 


Greenbacks, Gold and the Price of Flour. 

Dr. John: 
$6.00 per barrel for first-class flour, which shows that the farmer is being 
In 1866 I 


could have gotten a barrel of this same flour for about $6.00 gold, but in 


“In spite of the low price of wheat Iam now paying about 


robbed by the railroads and millers rather than by yold values. 


greenbacks I had to pay $18.00, from which I infer the purchasing power of 


yold is the same now as then, 7. ¢., that it has not increased.”’ 

This illustration of the effect of the resumption of specie pay- 
if true. To-day, 
In 


ments on the price of flour would be convincing, 
Dr. John tells us he pays $6.00 per barrel for first-class flour. 
1866 he paid $18.00 in greenbacks which he infers was the equiv- 
alent of but $6.00 in gold and he draws the conclusion that the 
But gold 
In 


purchasing power of gold is the same to-day as then. 
in January 1866 commanded a premium of but 4o per cent. 
other words $100 in gold was the equivalent of $140 in green- 
backs, not of $300, as Dr. John would have us believe. So we 
find that the gold price of a barrel of flour costing $18.00 in 
greenbacks in 1866 was $12.85 not $6.00 as Dr. John infers, 
Thus we see that as measured by flour the purchasing power of 
gold has more than doubled since 1866. 


Justice Demands a Stable [leasure of Value. 


Dr. John: ‘Do you think stamping 60 cents worth of silver will make 
If so, why did not stamping a greenback make it 100 cents? 
story of Continental Shinplasters, Assignats, Con- 


Have you forgotten the story of Canute ?”’ 


it 100 cents ? 
Have you forgotten the 
federate notes and greenbacks ? 

The history of the Continental notes, of the French Assig- 
nats, the Confederate notes and our greenbacks but bears out the 
position of the Bimetallists who have always contended that to 
make money scarce is to make money dear and prices low, just as 
to unduly inflate the currency is sure to cause money to fall and 
thus enhance prices. 

In the name of justice, honor and equity, not of fraud, we 
demand the free coinage of silver as we now have the free coinage 
We hold that to defraud the creditor is no whit worse 
Justice demands that we neither rob the 


of gold. 
than to rob the debtor. 
one nor defraud the other. 
currency, but it demands more than a stable currency based on 
measure of 


Therefore justice demands a stable 
the present contracted basis. It demands a stable 
value based on the average price of commodities before the late 
extortionate appreciation of gold and resulting fall of prices set in. 
This is what Bimetallists ask. We neither ask nor desire unlim- 
ited inflation but we insist that the appreciation of gold that robs 
debtors, destroys the profits of industry and leads to industrial 
stagnation be checked so that our sorely pressed producing classes 
may have a chance to recuperate. 


Gold Hoarded and Confidence Lacking. 


Dr. John: ‘There is more silver now in circulation in this country 
than at any former period, and yet you say it has been demonetized? If 
there is any contraction it is caused by the withdrawal of gold from circu- 
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lation, caused undeniably by this foolish silver agitation. Gold will not 
Who then is causing the stringency? The 
silver agitators without a doubt. Which is the better way to relieve this 
stringency, by issuing an unlimited amount of 60 cent dollars and inflating 
prices as the greenbacks did, or by calling gold once more into circulation 
by ceasing to advocate the coinage of silver at a fraudulent ratio?"’ 


appear again till it is stopped. 


Gold will not seek investment in industrial enterprises or the 
products of labor, it will not flow freely in the channels of indus- 


The 


continued appreciation of gold means a continuous fall in prices, 


try, so long as it has a tendency to appreciate in value. 


and falling prices destroy the profits of industry and make all 
return on money invested in industrial enterprises uncertain. On 
the other hand so long as gold appreciates, or as we are in the 
habit of expressing it, prices fall, the value of gold grows in idle- 
ness. So it is to the advantage of the owner of gold to hoard it, 
to let it accumulate in idleness in the banks of the financial cen- 
ters until opportunity offers to invest it in gold bonds of govern- 
ments, municipalities and other debtors apparently able to pay 
both principal and interest even should gold further appreciate. 
So it is that money shuns investment in productive industries 
while there is a plethora of money in the European financial cen- 
ters seeking investment on so called ‘‘gilt-edged securities.’’ 

Until we check the appreciation of gold it will not seek in- 
vestment in industrial enterprises and confidence in such enter- 
prises will not return. Confidence is sadly lacking and there is a 
scarcity of money, of either gold or silver or credit, at the com- 
mand of those engaged in the production of wealth. But this 
condition is solely the result of the appreciation of gold that 
attracts mouey to the financial centers. And as to confidence it 
is solely dependent on the ability of debtors to meet promptly 


their indebtedness. And in turn this ability is dependent 
on the profits of their industry, the value of their prop- 
erty and their ability to dispose of it. The conclusion is 


irresistible that the appreciation of gold leading to a fall in 
prices undermines the ability of debtors to pay their indebtedness 
and thus impairs confidence. Check the fall in prices, make the 
property of debtors available to meet their indebtedness as it 
would be with rising prices and confidence will return. It will 
not, it cannot return before. 

No British Dictation. 


Dr. John : 
tries for adopting a gold standard ? 


‘What's the use of abusing Great Britain and other coun- 
Have they not the right to choose gold 
if we claim the right to choose silver? Is it not playing the demagogue to 
denounce them for choosing what they think best for themselves, while 
What do they care what standard we 
If we were to 


claiming the same right ourselves ? 
adopt, so we pay them in the same metal they pay us? 
attempt to pay them in depreciated coin it would be a just cause for casus 
belli, because it would be an attempt to defraud.”’ 


We grant to the British people the right to choose their own 
measure of value but we rebel against the effort of the creditor 
classes of Great Britain to fasten the gold standard on our people. 
The appreciation of gold is impoverishing the producing classes 
of Great Britain but it inures to the benefit of the creditor classes 
so long as their debtors remain solvent. Whether or not Great 
Britain takes steps or does not take steps to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of and do justice to her producing classes is not our concern. 
But the right of the British creditor classes to decree the measure 
in which we must pay our indebtedness we deny. 

We will pay them to their full due. When the contract 
calls for gold we will pay in their own worshiped gold, but we 
refuse to follow a policy that increases the value of this gold, that 
causes the purchasing power of this gold to increase and that 
forces us to part with more and more produce from year to year 
in settlement of our indebtedness. We will pay them in gold but 
we will exercise our right to cheapen this gold by restoring silver 
to its place as money side by side with gold. Defraud our cred- 
itors we will not, but neither will we permit them to defraud us. 
We shall not intermeddle with the affairs of foreign nations 
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cial and industrial as well as political independence; no fore; 
dictation. Such is the demand of Bimetallists. 


Gold Contracts and the Fear of Gold at a Premium. 

Dr. John: ‘But no legislation can cure this evil. Men can pay 

debts in depreciated coin, and cheat their creditors if they will, but 1 
can't make new debts without a specific contract as to the kind of mone 
be paid. You can't borrow $500 for a year now without giving a gold : 
and if it runs for several years, the interest coupons demand gold as we!! 
know carloads of merchandise to be sold on time during this month, » 
a written contract that payment shall be made in gold. Silver men 
doing this very thing themselves, and you must not blame gold me: 
thinking them insincere. In reality itis simply business foresight get: 
ready for the monstrous fraud they think they see impending in the cou 
campaign."’ 

The opening of our mints to silver will not drive gold to a pr 
mium, Depreciated coin will not be forced on creditors, for there w | 
be no depreciated dollar. The silver dollar will be the equal of t! 
gold dollar. Both will be cheaper, that is, prices will be highe: 
The dollar tendered by the debtor in payment to the creditor 
have less purchasing power than now, it will cost less labor, | 
sacrifice of the products of labor to get, but the purchasing powe: 
of the gold dollar will fall equally with the silver dollar. 
clauses in contracts will be inoperative, for creditors will have : 
preference for payment in gold over silver. Silver having just 
great a purchasing power as gold will be equally acceptable. 

Those who demand the restoration of silver to its plac 
money are not conscienceless debtors bent on defrauding the: 
creditors. They are upright, honest men, demanding that 
check be called on the monstrous fraud and injustice perpetrat: 
on all debtors through the appreciation of gold. 


So go! 


Adherence to the Gold Standard Means Suspension of Gold 
Payments. 


Dr. John: ‘Are not the poor people of this country going dire: 
against their interests by driving gold to a premium, thus increasing +! 
rich man’s gains by said premium? We now witness the strange spect 
of men who hold all the gold in the country trying to keep it at par, w! 
those who have none are trying to force it to a premium, and it is not unfar 
to say you are teaching them todo so!” 

The assumption that all those demanding the free coinage 0! 
silver are striving to drive gold to a premium and force its expo: 
tation is unwarranted. Indeed, debtor nation as we are, we can 
not hold on to our gold under the gold standard. Gold goes 
abroad to pay interest charges on our foreign indebtedness, to pa) 
freights to foreign ship owners, and meet expenses of Americans 
abroad. What we buy abroad we manage to more than pay for 
with exports of our produce, but the surplus received for what we 
sell abroad over what we buy abroad is not sufficient to mect 
indebtedness incurred on the other three accounts above refer- 
red to. 

To this indebtedness must be attributed the constant drain on 
our gold for export. We can pay it only by exports of produce 
in excess of what we buy or by sending gold. With such alter- 
natives confronting us, and hoping to check the export of gold, 't 
is certainly poor policy to depress the prices of those things we 
send abroad in payment of our indebtedness, and this we are doing 
by adhering to the gold standard. 

There is only one way to prevent the continued export o! 
gold, and the ultimate, and not far distant, suspension of gold 
payments, and that is to check the depreciation of the things that 
go to pay debts. 

The spectacle of the New York bankers and others striving 
to postpone until after the election the export of gold and defer 
another bond issue, is not, to us, a strange spectacle. Bent on 
securing the election of Major McKinley, so as to continue to 
derive unearned profits through the appreciation of gold, which 
adds to the burden of all debtors and consequently increases th 
value of the debts of all solvent debtors, it would have been most 
unwise for them to force another bond issue at this time, for a f{th 
bond issue must needs have proved most unpopular and lost many 





neither shall we permit them to intermeddle with ours. Finan- 


votes to the gold contractionists. We will put down the action of 
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W anamaker’s 


Tou \-go people are always sure to 
h-string out. Waiting rooms, 
ms, bureau of information, 

king department—all are yours 
ly. A visit to Philadelphia 

a visit to Wanamaker's to be 
Enjoy the store. 


—$ 





iy people, whether bound for 
ng or an extended tour, find 
lof helpfulness. The want- 


vest things are put at easy places— 

emory joggers—to be had in a minute. 

Valises. straps, toilet articles, umbrellas, 
kerchiefs, hundreds of trifles. 


|p for picture takers. Cameras, 


ict much as you please. The Pocket 


k ided to take 12 pictures, §5. 
Sat ra for snap shots or time ex- 
cures. Field Glasses, too, for outers— 


at. 


per street side 
Bathing Men's and Boys’ Bathing 
Suits--good and good-look- 
Suits ing suits, with little to pay 
Men's fancy striped or plain 
Bathing Suits. Suits, §2. 

» they ve been $3 and $3.50. 

s, $1.75. They’ve been $2 


$2 
ends of the store, 
ne Worsted Bathing Suits, 
iin, $3.50 from §5. 
Same style, but with silk stripes, $4 from 
hestnul stree 
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SHIRTS A Great Bargain. 


ocked manufacturer, anxious 

pose of his entire stock of Cheviot 
Shirts, made a price so low that, in the 
terest of our customers, we promptly 
the lot. The goods are now on 

ers at the wonderfully low 





rice 


35c, or Three for $1.00. 


ery shirt is excellent in style and 
allt ie in the best possible manner 
4 has pearl buttons, All sizes for men 


ys are included. 


BIcYC LES. excellent makes : 


The ‘S. & C.,”’ at $47.50; 
The “Merion,” at $70.00. 


‘e have just added a line of 
CsOvCL ES —fie boys and 

rs, 24-1nch wheels—which 

we offer at the eer low 


of Rie . $30.00 


meveLe SUNDRIES : : 


lamps, at 6S cents; 
Lamps, at $1.50; 
_ _-— ’ Lamps, of Alumi- 
h Light” Lamps, at $3.75; 
"uggage Carriers, at $2.50; 
ee Bicycle Watches, at $1.25; 
,, ,00! Bags . with laced top and the best 
“ener ever devised, at 75 cents. 
Mail Ord 


ate 














ers receive prompt and accur- 
attention, 


Strawbridge 8 Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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New York bankers ‘‘in coming to the rescue of the government’’ 
to self-interest, not patriotism. They have, in the past, always 
charged highly for any help extended to the government. They 
will charge highly again if they have the chance. 


The Basis of Confidence. 


Dr. John 
money. There was less per capita from 1866 to 1872, the most prosperous 


“It is absurd to say this country is suffering for the want of 


years we ever saw, than there was in 1895, and the latter year was one of 
depression, poverty and despair. What we want is not more money, but 
more confidence to put what we have in circulation. Inflation will bring 
temporary relief, just as greenbacks did, but the day of reckoning will come 
again just as it has since 1879. It seems to me one inflation and contraction 
ought to be enough for one generation, but if you are successful we shall 
have to suffer two.”’ 


Of the reasons for impaired confidence and the withdrawal of 
money from the channels of industry we have already spoken. It 
is none other than the appreciation of gold and the consequent fall 
of prices that has destroyed the profits of industry and under- 
mined the ability of debtors to pay their debts. We want more 
confidence, but we will not have more confidence until we have 
more money and check the fall in prices. 

The statement that the per capita circulation is larger to-day 
than at the close of the war, is one that is much in use now by the 
gold contractionists. The bald statement by itself would prove 
nothing if true, but while the figures, that at a superficial glance 
seem to substantiate this assertion, are taken from the government 
reports and are technically correct, they are partial statements, 


and therefore misleading. At the close of the war great numbers 


of interest bearing notes, known as ‘‘seven thirtys’ 
sixty-fives, 


’ 


and ‘‘three 
’? were in use as money, but these are excluded from 
the statements giving the amount of money in circulation, and 
which include only gold and silver, minor coin and non-interest 
bearing paper. Asa matter of fact the circulation per capita at 
the close of the war was twice that which it appears to have been 
from a superficial glance at the government reports. In making 
up tables of money in circulation to-day, it would be no more 
misleading to exclude the greenbacks and Treasury notes than 
it was in 1865 to exclude the interest bearing notes. 

The fact that the years 1866 to 1872 were the most prosper- 
ous in our history, while the years since have been years of grow- 
ing depression, substantiates the contention of bimetallists that 
rising prices and prosperity are inseparable, while falling prices 
and hard times go hand in hand, and that the demonetization of 
silver in 1873 inaugurated the fall in prices that has been almost 
continuous since, and the resulting era of depression, poverty and 
growing despair 


Bimetallism not a Proposal to Substitute Two Yardsticks for One. 


Dr. John: Did it never strike you that two standards of measurement 
are an absurdity? Does not the metric bother you? Do you understand 
readily the Centigrade thermometer? You know it is not possible to keep 
copper and lead at a fixed ratio in value ; why try to keep gold and silver 
so, seeing they are merchandise as much as the former? The only logical 
thing to be done is to make gold or silver the standard, and let the other 
take a subordinate relation, keeping them at par. As soon as one becomes 
more valuable than the other, it will disappear, and stringency will result.” 


Bimetallism does not mean that we shall have two measures 
of value. It means that we shall have a single standard of value 
based on two commodities instead of on one, for the reason that a 
measure based on two commodities must be more stable than a 
measure based on but one. 

As to fixing a ratio between gold and silver, it isin the power 
of governments to do so because the most important demand for 
both metals is for coinage, and by regulating this demand, govern- 
ments can fix the relative values of gold and silver. Under free 
coinage this demand would regulate itself automatically, the 
demand for coinage ever falling with greatest force on that metal 
which happened to be relatively the most plentiful. Thus the 
parity would be maintained. 

‘‘Now I trust,’’ says Dr. John in conclusion, ‘‘I have not 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 
ON AND AFTER MAY 17, 1896, 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia. 


Via. I. V. R. R, 
Buffalo Day Express 
Parlorand Dining Car daily 9.00 A. M. 
Black Diamond Express weer 
For Buffalo (Parlor Car) 12.30 P. M, 
Buffalo and Chicago Kxpress lail 6.34 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars 5" ¥ 9.45 P. M 
w wer yg Express, week-days, 8.35, — A. 
M., 4.05 P. Jaily (Slee ry 11.80 P. 
Lock Haven, Clearfie d and Bel efonte itxprens 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. 


For New York 


* Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.80, 11.00 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sundays —4.10, 8.30, 9.30, 
10.10, 11.50 (dining car) A. M., 1.80, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave ‘th and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10.32, 11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 4,10, 6.12, 
8.19 (dining car), 11.45 P. M. Sunday, 3.55, A. M., 
10.32, 12.03 (dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining 
car), 11.45 P. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.80 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 8.30, 
4.00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P. M., 12.15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 6,00, 6.00 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
sleeping carson night trains toand from New 
York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, 11 00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9.40 
P. M. Sundays, 6.25, "8. 32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 
9.46 P. M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton 
on Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and aturdaya only, 230) 
8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, (Saturda 8 Ce tet 2-30 
4.05, 6.80, 11.30 P, M. Accom., 

A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.58, 7.20 P. . Le et 
Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 ru Accom,, 7.30, 
11.85 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.056 A. M., i 
(Saturdays onl 2-30), 4.05, 6.80, 11.30 P. 
Accom,, 4,20, 7. 5A. M., 1.42, 4.36, 5.58, 7.20 P. M. 
Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.06 A 
Accom,, 7.30 A, M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, .- 
10.05 A. M. (Saturdays only, 2 30), 4.05, 6.30 P. M 
Accom., 4.20 A. M., 1.42, 7.20 P. M. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00, 7.30 A. M. Accom, 6-15, P, M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.06 A. M. 
(Saturdays only, 2-50), 4.05, 6.30, 11,80 P. M. 
Accom,, 4.20, 7.45 A. M, 142 PM, Sunday— 
Express, 4.00. 9.06 A, M , 11.30 P.M. Accom.,, 6.15 
P.M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.85, 10.06 A. M., 4.06, 11.30 P.M, Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin—Kxpress, week-days, 6.30 P.M. Ac- 
com.,4.20A.M Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M, 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10-05 A. M. 


For Atiantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 9.00 A. M., 2.00 (Satur- 
days only, Pte 4.00, 5.00 P. M. "Accom., 8.00 
A. M., 4 30, 6.30 P.M. Sundays—Kxpress, 9.00, 
10 WA. M. y ohn 8.00 A.M., 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot : Weekdays— 
Express, 745,900, A. M., 3.30, 5-30, “. M. 
Accom, 6.50, 8.16, A. M. 4. 32 P. M. Sundays— 
Express, 400 5 30,800 P. M. Accom. 7,15 A.M., 
4.10 P.M, 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8 00 A. M., 4.15 P, M. 


For Cape May. 
Weaoes, 9.15 A. M., 4.15 P.M. Sundays, 9.15 


sane Cape ry petiinge, 7.35 A. M., 3.40 P.M. 

Sundays 3 40 P. 

Detailed time ‘ables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 
South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 


1. A. SWEIGARD, a G. HANCOCK, 
Gen, Superintendent, Gen, Pass, Agent, 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion’s Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers. Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Skethes, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy roc. Subscription only 
soc. ‘per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER ——mem. 

To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for 1oc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please mention The Americar. 


M ° i130 P. M. 











Send - 


10 cts. 

for sample 
copy of... 
the 

= —y great 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN ) 


Like no other magazine on earth. Villed to 
overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


SAN PRANCISCO, CAL. 





1043 Van Buren St., 


sricter (Fold Mine! 


Send us ten cents, coin or stamps, and we will 
send your name and address to 100 of the 
most popular papers in America. You will 
receive copies of each for reading and distribu- 
tion FREE. In addition we seaod your name 
and address to 6OO manufacturers who want 
agents. (Many have received permanent 
employment, as we have testimonials to 
show.) You will receive samples of goods and 
other things too numerous to mention You 
get bushels of mail, Address 


U. S. DIRECTORY CO, 
Chicago 





The Electrical 
Review... 


is authority in its line——— 


Being the oldest and most widely 
read Electrical Weekly published 
in the United States. 


Sent to any address in United States, 
$3.00 per annum, Sample copy free, if 
you mention this paper, 


ADDRESS 
THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
13 Park Row, New York City. 


The best advertising medium in the 
Electrical field, 
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T a SURE TO BUY A COPY OF 


=A New Serial Story by Bertha M. Clay, 3 


How To Read Hands.—The Science of Palm 


Our Boys and Girls Department. —A story 


Our Talks with the Housewife.—An inter. 4 


7 > 
A Choice Piece of Instrumental Music. } 
Several Choice Short Stories. 


80 cta.a Year, 25 cts. for six months, Subscribe 
now and secure these articles from the beginning 
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| Kit-Kat | 


The Wonderful Magazine for the Home. 


la th 3 
ONE CENT. 
entitled, ‘‘A Girl with a Character.” 
istry made easy, The first of a series of 
articles on this interesting topic by Vera, one of 


the greatest living authorities on this subject. 


especially for Children, by Cousin Phoebe, and 
many other attractions for the little ones, 


esting article on the latest Paris and London 
fuahions, and a thousand and one bits of useful 
and entertaining taformation, 


ane 
+ 


Sample Copy, One Cent Stamp. 


Keighton Bros., Pub., 10 S. 18th St., Phila. 
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A Present for One Dollar 
Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 


“THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL."—Devoted 
to Motherand Baby's interests. Frances 
Sheldon Bolton, Editor. SrecraL Orrer: 
Send ten cents in stamps and we will mail 
to your address THe Moruer’s JoURNAL 
for three months. Address, 


Mother's Journal, New Haven, Conn, 





ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THi 


For 





MAILED TO CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW Yor’ 





Please mention The American. 
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only been respectful but kind, and that you will answer my 
objections to ‘Gold Not the Standard of Civilization,’ and send 
me a marked copy?’’ We have cheerfully and gladly complied 
w.th Dr. John’s requests, and, now that he has been answered 
and enlightened, we make in return the simple and fair request 
of him that he will read his questions and our answers to his 


classes, and abide by their decision. 


AMONG THE, PREACHERS. 


HE world's false voice would bid me enter not 
That hallowed spot; 
And earthly thoughts would follow on the track 
To hold me back, 
Or seek to break the secret peace within 
With this world’s din. 
But, by Thy grace, I'll cast them all aside, 
And never let that cell deserted be, 
Where I may dwell alone, my God, with Thee. 
- 
* 

An able seaman once said to me: ‘‘In fierce storms we have 
but one resource; we keep the ship in a certain position; we fix 
her head to the wind, and so we weather the storm.’’ This isa 
picture of the Christian; he adopts a certain position—‘'My hope 
and help are in God; he is faithful.’’ ‘‘Weeping may endure for 
a night,’’ but ‘I will bear the indignation of the Lord.’’ The man 
who has learned this heavenly navigation shall weather the storms 
of time and eternity, for he trusts a faithful God, and he finds 
him faithful. —Ceer/. 


x 


Mr. Gladstone, anent his letter to Cardinai Rampolla, was 
asked the following question by a Baptist minister: ‘‘ Would 
you, if your heart's desire was fulfilled, see the whole of Christ- 
endom under the sway of the Pope? If not, why ask Papal 
sanction for the validity of the Anglican Orders or any form of 
ministry?’ The following reply, which the Non-conformists 
regard as evasive, was received: ‘‘ The Church of Rome recog- 
nizes as valid a baptism when regularly performed by other Chris- 
tian communions. For baptism read orders. Papal sanction 
would strengthen Christianity.’’ 


** 


In a recent number of the London £:xfosifor appeared an 
article by Rey. John Watson (‘‘ Ian Maclaren’’) on ‘‘ Jesus Our 
Supreme Teacher,’’ in which he presented his conception of a 
proper creed for the Church in these words: ‘‘I believe in the 
Fatherhood of God ; I believe in the words of Jesus ; I believe in 
the clean heart ; I believe in the service of God; I believe in the 
unworldly life; I promise to trust God and follow Christ; to 
forgive my enemies and to seek after the righteousness of God.’’ 
The Christian Observer quotes the foregoing and adds this com- 
ment: ‘‘ As soon as we have a statement of doctrine which is 
acceptable to the Unitarian as well as the Christian, that very 
fact proves its worthlessness as a creed in the honor of Christ."’ 

>i 
Ky 

It is announced that Bishop Potter, who is now in Europe, 
has been appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury a member of 
the Committee of Arrangements for the Pan-Anglican Synod, 
which will meet next May in Lambeth Palace. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are Dr. Edward White Benson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; Dr. William Dalrymple Maclagan, Archbishop of 
York ; Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin; Dr. R. Machray, 
Archbishop of Rupert's Land and Primate of Canada; Dr. Fred- 
erick Temple, Bishop of London; Dr. Brooke Foss Westcott, 
Bishop of Durham ; Dr. James Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester ; 
Dr. Charles John Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and 
Dr. G. H. Wilkinson, Bishop of St. Andrew’s. 

* 

A Kansas clergyman said last Sunday that the cause of so 
many men staying away from church was the presence in their 
system of anti-church bacilli, and he hoped that these bacilli 
would soon be discovered and eradicated by the help of the X ray. 
Some of the congregation thought that the sermon proved their 
minister to be a big enough man for a metropolitan pulpit, and 
were in a flutter of excitement lest a report of it should result in a 
call to Chicago or New York. But a few who listened to it 
declared with brutal frankness that the preacher was an ecclesias- 
tical ass. 
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Beautiful Hair... 


Lorrimer’s Exceisior Hair Porcer pom. 
tively produces a luxuriant grow'h of hi: 
on the baidest head. Rapidly circ: tau 


face at an Price $1.00 per bow 
W. A. LORRIMER’S EXCKL&!. aot 
FORCER OO., 1005 Penna. Ave Bay 


more, Md. 
FREE ! spccist Omc:: FREE! 


Lorrimer & Co. know that there ar 
thousands of persons in the Un!ted State 
who are so Hair Foliing, Bald 
neas, Faded , Seurf, Dandruff Scan: 

, Bald Patches, Weak Py-h on wt 
, 4 Meager and Straggling Gros 

Beard and Mustaches and other Syisorde; 
of the Hair and Seaip. 

They are also aware that most of thee 
persons have tried several remextics wi: 
out success and naturally hesitate to spend 
$1.00 without first Knowing something 
about the article they are about 0 use 

In order to prove to all that 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
ee Hair FP orcer 


will do what we claim, and to show w 
wonderful merit, we have decided to send 
a sample bottle, all charges prepaid. to 
any part of the world on receip of 2x 
sil ver. 

We hope that every lady and gentiemas 
who is in need of a preparation for the 
hair, will take advantage of this liber 
offer, as it is only made in the hope tha: 
Lorrimer's Excelsior Hair Porcer may 
become widely known, and that ‘tu mar 
vellous merita may be heraided for 
thronghout the length and brea ith of the 
Jand as being the greatest hair grower ever 
discovered. Address 


W. A. LORRIMER’S 
Excelsior Hair Forcer Co., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Nots.—Descriptive pamphlet and 
monials free on application. 
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A weekly paper for the 6 

theatre-goer. Has two @ 
virtues now — cleanliness and é 
truthfulness. More virtucs in the 
future. Postal brings a sample @ 
OD ————i $ 


FOOTLIGHTS, 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Populist Standard Authority 
OUR MONEY WARS, 
BY SAMUEL LEAVITT, 
Author of ‘‘ Dictator Grant" and Peacemat 
Grange; and Editor of Peter Cooper's Adm 
A monument of learning.—.V. 0. Piarew 
is not unknown to us, for we happen to 
read his ‘“ Peacemaker Grange, etc. Ve 
worth careful perusal.—/V. ¥. He Tt 
no question of the value of the facts that 5e 
digested and arranged.—San / (frome ® 
epitome of information. Leaves none & °° 
facts unverified. Exceedingly useful —~* 
Call, An encyclopedia on the money qu 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. The financier 
—W, H, Harvey. The benefit that 
will be to the scientific student of + 
enormous.—N. Y. World. Then 
book on finance of the century 
very valuable matter that was in 
lost.—Gen. A. J. Warner. Just t 
information that is being needed to-da) 
D. Lloyd. No romance of Hugo, 10 
Shakespear, ever stirred the biooc 
infamous record.—Z7om Watson ia 
undisputed in the forefront for years © CN 
Chicago Searchlight. Just the book we bave *™™ 
awaiting for twenty-five years.— 7") “* 
Baird, The American system © 
like Solomon's temple, without th 
hammer, in the magnificent sequ 
history.—H. £. Baldwin in Arena 
a great one.— Editor of Noncon(™ 
be the standard for quotation #"° 
J.H. Ferriss. The most valuable ina 
that has come to our notice.—/¢ ae 
Comprehensive, exhaustive, systematic © 
and condensed.—San Francisco 0") | 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


.wciES. By Richard Le Gallieune. Chicago: Herbert 
S Stone & Co. 

e, the second series of the author’s fancies in prose, are 
iring and delightful in their appeal to sentiment than the 
s. Thestudies, sketches or whatever we may call them, 
r a wide field. They bear no relation to each other but 
heir common beauty of expression and delicacy of con- 
The one which opens the collection is entitled ‘‘A 
Story Heaven,’’ and a quotation from it serves to show 
of Mr. Le Gallieune for infusing with poetry the most 
sing of situations. He describes the seventh floor of a 
warehouse on the wharves, and in particular one room, and 
‘It was in this quarter, for a brief sweet time, that 
Beauty made their strange home, as though a pair of 
ns should choose to nest in the masthead of a cattleship. 
Beauty chose this quarter, as alas, Love and Beauty 
se SO many things—for its cheapness. Love and Beauty 
and office rents in this quarter were exceptionally low. 
t should Love and Beauty do with an office? Love was 
wt in need of a room for his bed and rhymes, and Beauty 

little blue-eyed girl who loved him.’’ 
liscussion of white bait—that dainty tid-bit which the 
eas have given the epicure—would hardly seem a subject 
: great possibilities for the poetic mind, yet see with what 
irt the poet and essayist has woven about the white 
pretty story which accounts for the silvery sheen of 
Of the white bait he says: ‘‘ While they are still quite 
and full of dreams, their mother takes them out in picnic 
a billion or so at atime to where the spring moon is 
ug, scattering silver from its stores of pearl far over the wide 
ilver, silver for every little white bait that cares to swim 
pick itup. The mother, who has a contract with some such 
restaurateur as ours, chooses a convenient area of moonlight, 
ata given sign, they all turn over on their sides, and bask 
vs, little fin pressed lovingly against little fin—for this 
ppiest time in the young white bait’s life. It is at these 
‘ parties that matches are made and future consignments 
bait arranged for. Well, night after night, they thus 
‘moonlight, first on one side, then on the other, till by 
tiny scale by scale, they have become completely lunar- 
In somewhat of a satirical mood Mr. Le Gallieune 
upon the craze which has had its expression in yellow, 
ialyses with no small amount of wit the arguments pro 
con in this matter under the title : ‘‘ The Boom in Yellow.’”’ 
‘he book invites liberal quotation, and one could scarcely go 
y in taking from its passages illustrations of the writer’s deli- 


cacy of imagination and beauty of expression. The few essays 


hich we have taken at random must suffice here. Messrs. 


stone & Company have excelled themselves in giving to the book 
acover which is a work of art, and the paper and printing are of 
tha } ‘ 
ue DEST, 


NIkOLA. By Guy Boothby. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 
‘he inventive faculty is strongly developed in Mr. Boothby. 


‘takes a grotesque form, and the writer revels in the strange 


iuny. Even in those tales of the islands of the Pacific, 
\ustralia, which he has given us in the past, there is 
vays a strain of the wildness which is granted unchecked 
the present book. Dr. Nikola, if we remember rightly, 

n one other of Mr. Boothby’s stories, and we have weird 

n of that black cat of his in whose company we find 
‘story before us. But now the character of the doctor 
‘loped more fully, and he becomes the central and dominat- 
‘in the most surprising of adventures, with one Wili- 
ce asa companion. Mr. Boothby has, evidently, studied 


% 
d+ 
rk 


“s China carefully ; for he speaks of its various classes and their 


With great familiarity, and he tells us of many of those 
- traits. which, we conceive to be the distinguishing marks 
mass of Chinese, but of which most of us are ignorant. 
thby possesses a fluent style, and appreciates well the 
possibilities of the situations his romance presents. As 


4 ‘he story itself we will not attempt to do more than outline it. 


‘ates the unique and hazardous experiences of Dr. Nikola 
ulired Bruce in trying to possess themselves of the secrets 
Strange Order of Chinese Monks, of whose existence Dr. 


“X0la_bas learned through the medium of his vast studies and 
.- ‘USpection of a small stick, quaintly carved with Chinese sym- 


The attempt is only partially successful ; but the adven- 
-ountered are most exciting’ 
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Our or THR Woops. By George P. Fisher, Jr. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Mr. Fisher is fully in the spirit of the forests, and he writes 
with corresponding enthusiasm, His story is lively in move- 
ment, and is told interestingly. Strikers play a prominent part 
in the tale, and, of course, there is a hero—a young man—who 
proves the superiority of mind over matter, and subdues the 
strikers. There is also a girl of attractive personality, with 
whom the hero is in love ; and the reader feels satisfied in learn- 
ing that their romance has a happy ending. There is nothing 
especially hovel about ‘‘ Out of the Woods,’’ yet it affords a 
measure of entertainment, and that is certainly something in its 
favor. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


COUNTRY newspaper lately published an account of a local 
wedding with a list of the presents sent to the bride. This 
list closed with the item: ‘Forty yards of unbleached muslin 
from the mother of the groom."’ 
* 

An English journal says that a funeral is regarded as a very 
high festival in rural Yorkshire. A poor woman was lately heard 
complaining of the fare provided at one she had attended: ‘‘A 
paltry concern’’ she said, scornfully. ‘‘Nobbut cakes and such 
like. Now, I've buried five, but I sided ‘em all off with ‘am!’’ 
And this: <A farmer was assisting his daughter in the choice of a 
dress, and, seeing her fancy incline toa blue one, said remonstrat- 
ingly, ‘‘Nay, lass, tak the black one: happen tha might have the 
luck to be axed to a funeral,’’ and his counsel prevailed. 

* oF 
* 

A cook who had burned up a piece of veal weighing four 
pounds threw it away, and afterwards explained to her mistress 
that the cat had eaten the meat. 

‘Very well,’’ said the lady, ‘‘we will see that directly.’’ 

So saying, she took the cat, put it on the scales, and found 
that it weighed exactly four pounds. 

‘There, Fredericka,’’ she said, ‘‘are the four pounds of meat 

but where is the cat ?"’ 
* 

A good story is told and vouched for concerning a certain 
society woman of Buffalo, who concluded for some unknown 
reason to take a cottage in the country this year, and more than 
that to take a hand in housekeeping herself. She had friends 
who had a country home nearby, and as an appendage to their 
estate, a number of fine Jersey cows. As a special favor the 
society woman asked to be supplied with milk, for she had 
heard so much of Jersey milk. The favor was granted and all 
went well for seven days and then the owners of the country 
house and the cows were informed they need not take the trouble 
any longer, for after the milk had stood awhile it was covered 
with a thick, yellow stuff on top and had to be thrown out. 

* 

A minister in Columbus says that women have more nerve 
than men asa rule. This, he says, is especially the case when it 
comes to marrying. Some time since he was called to marry a 
young couple in what might be called the aristocratic circle. The 
young man was very much excited, but was trying to put on a 
bold face for the emergency. To show that he was not frightened 
in the least, he concluded to ask the minister if it was customary 
to kiss the bride. After stuttering for some time he finally broke 
out, ‘‘Is cussing kistomary?'’ The minister kindly informed him 
that it was not, under the circumstances, and the young man was 
led to the altar like a lamb, 

KX 

A writer in Zhe Boston Transcript says: ‘“‘A friend of Mrs. 
Stowe tells a quaint, pathetic little anecdote of later date than 
most of the reminiscences her going has called forth. A welcome 
guest always at the home near what was the home of her later 
years, it was sometimes her wont to wander, at twilight, from her 
own into some neighboring garden, and thence through the hos- 
pitable open door into hail or living room. In the hall of one 
such house there was a fine bust of Henry Ward Beecher in white 
marble resting in a deep niche in the wainscoted wall, and near it 
a softly shaded light. One summer twilight, when this light had 
been newly kindled, Mrs. Stowe tame absently in through the 
open door and stood looking up at the bust. ‘Ah, Henry !’ they 
heard her murmur, in her quiet, dreamful voice; ‘Ah, Henry, 
the light burns before you there like a saint in your shrine! But— 
you were no saint, Henry! You were no saint!’’ 
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